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SERVING 
MANY MASTERS 


Meat packers are required to serve 
not one, not two, but four masters: 


(1) They must be the marketing 
agents for livestock producers, 
(2) They must be buying agents 
and manufacturers for consumers, 
(3) They must provide satisfactory 
jobs, steady employment and “So- 
cial Security” for their workers, 
and finally (4) They must conduct 
their business so as to earn a fair 
return on the money invested in it. 


In serving these four masters, 
there are these three requisites: 
(1) Livestock must be obtained in 
adequate amount and at prices 
which bear a definite relationship 
to the prices of the finished prod- 
ucts, (2) An operating personnel, 
competent to do a good job in a 
highly competitive field, must be 
built up and maintained, (3) Sales 
outlets and an efficient sales or- 
ganization must be developed. 


Occasionally, consumers inter- 
ested chiefly in quality and low 
prices overlook the problems in- 


herent in buying at prices which 
will encourage livestock produc- 
tion, and in maintaining an effi- 
cient organization. 


Also occasionally, producers in- 
terested chiefly in profitable prices 
and ease in marketing overlook 
the problems inherent in maintain- 
ing efficient operating and sales 
organizations and in meeting the 
price and quality demands of a 
very exacting consuming public. 


No packer, however, can remain 
in business unless he meets all 
three requisites. Armour and Com- 
pany has succeeded in meeting 
these requirements for three- 
fourths of a century and that is 
why Armour and Company has 
constantly progressed and has con- 
stantly increased its capacity to 
serve producers and consumers. 


President 


ARMOUR and Company 





Let FRANKLIN Provide You With 


a Program of Prevention! 


W HY not set out to lick disease and para- 
sites? It CAN be done. 


Plan ahead. Get there with immunization 
BEFORE infection gets there with losses. Be 
early enough to avoid those first deaths. That 
often saves enough to pay for a whole season’s 
supplies. 


Don’t delay. Make up a schedule. Take 
steps to get the right FRANKLIN Product 


Avoid Blackleg Loss 


Keep this deadly disease out of your 
herds by an early shot of Franklin 
Concentrated Culture Blackleg Bacter- 
in. The small 1 cc dose has powerful 
potency with greatly reduced bulk. 
10c—less in quantities. 
Prevent both Blackleg and Malignant 
Edema by using Franklin Clostridium 
Chauvei Septicus Bacterin. Double 
protection for the price of one. 
10c—less in quantities. 


terin. 


Franklin Blood Stopper 

Handy powder helps congeal 

blood and repel flies. For 

dehorning and docking, etc. 
In shaker-top cans. 


Dehorning Paint 


all surface wounds. 
Contains bone oil. 
Very economical. 


Write Today for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 


What To Do About 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
Splendid results are reported from 
a protective dose of Franklin Pas- 
teurella Pseudodiphthericum Bac- 
Contains a high density of 
killed bacteria that stimulates re- 
sistance against the more common 
forms of Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 

10c—less in quantities. 


A popular smear for treating 


ready to use at the right time. 
will come in cash at the market. 


Here’s how: Check carefully the 80-page 
illustrated Franklin Catalog. It is packed with 
just the kind of data you need. 

Then if in doubt, write us. We've been 
battling livestock disease for thirty years. And 


we'll gladly give you the benefit of our advice 
without cost of obligation. 


The pay-off 


For the Prevention of 
Infectious Abortion in Cattle 
Wherever there’s Infectious Abortion 
the program of prevention should in- 
clude Franklin Brucella Abortus Bac- 
terin. Developed from the famous 
Strain 19. Unsurpassed in purity and 
potency. Available in single-dose bot- 
tles through your local Franklin Drug 

Store Dealer. 


Ten Kinds of Dehorners 


Complete line of Dehorning Equipment and Medicines, 
including Chutes and Calf Cradles. 
Fully described in 80-page illustrated Franklin Catalog 


Local 


Drug Store 
Dealers. 


ALLIANCE SALTLAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY 


VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 
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Look Lt-lve Gr @ check 
tor growing seed potatoes |” 


@ Nobody had ever grown seed 
potatoes in this section before. 

But good crops of table pota- 
toes were raised, and soil, climate, 
and location were right for seed 
potato production. 

So one day a railroad agricul- 
tural agent, working in close 
cooperation with the county 
agent and the State Agricultural 
College, talked to local farmers 
about the opportunity and how 
to capitalize on it. 

It was decided that some of 
the Future Farmers and 4-H Club 
boys should try growing the seed 
on a small scale. Experience had 
proved that this reduced the ini- 
tial risk by enabling the farmer 
gradually to learn the best way 


to produce disease-free, certified 
U.S. No. 1 seed. 

Working with State Extension 
Services and with farmers along 
their lines in this way is typical 
of American railroads. Similarly, 
in different sections all over 
America, railroads have worked 
to increase the efficiency of farm 
production, improve the quality 
and help the sale of market lambs, 
poultry, dairy cattle, and other 
livestock; lettuce, peaches, grapes, 
soybeans, and scores of other crops. 

This is additional evidence of 
the real partnership of farmers 
and railroads in the business of 
growing and distributing the 
agricultural products which 
America needs. 


rssocunion or AMERICAN RAILROADS ....:00:05 .0.c 





HOPING—So for we have a fairly 
good winter on cattle and we are hoping 
it will continue so because ’most every. 
one in this area is rather short on hay— 
G. B. VAN METER, McPherson County 
Nebr. a 


NO NEW CAR YET—My wife and] 
were very sorry not to be able to come 
to Phoenix. We had planned for some 
time on making the trip but our new 
car didn’t materialize. We’ve had rather 
an unusual winter here; began early in 
October with about a foot of snow and 
we’ve had very mild and very severe 
weather at short intervals ever since, 
Ranchers were a little short of hay here 
because of the dry summer but oil cake 
became plentiful when ceilings were re- 
moved and most cattle will come through 
in good shape.—Don L. SHort, Billings 
County, N. D. 


DECRIES USE OF POISON—I gei 
amused, reading your articles in the 
PRODUCER about the stockmen and the 
Forest Service. One experienced ranger 
I know real well wrote to his supervisor 
and informed him the poisoning of the 


_ range in rodent control work by the Bio- 


logical Survey was making a desert out 
of the country by poisoning all the birds, 


/ and that the insects were now getting 


all the feed by the first of July. He re- 
ceived a short letter real pronto, that he 
was a forest ranger and had nothing to 
report about the Biological Survey. 

I had a Hereford and dude ranch on 
the Caribou reserve for 23 years and 
from then to the present have had a 
string of saddle horses, so know range 
country well. The Caribou reserve car- 
ried more stock than any other in the 
department and was a real wild bird 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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We Need Tariffs 


que QUE=TION of whether the United States can give 
necessary protection to its own producers and at the same 
time promote world trade is a fair one. As with most ques- 
tions, there are a couple of answers, depending a little on 
which side your bread is buttered. But let’s try to take only 
a neutral view and see where we come out. 


There are commodities grown and manufactured in the 
United States that can be sold to the outside world and in this 
country in successful competition with foreign producers. And 
producers oi these commodities are of course anxious to ex- 
tend their trade in the foreign field—and it is right that they 
should. They usually favor low U. S. tariffs so they can sell 
more to their foreign customers, although they do not al- 
ways consider how their exports are to be paid for. There 
is no net gain to our economy if exports, whether agricultural 
or industrial, are expanded at the expense of American pro- 
ducers by encouraging imports which can and should be pro- 
duced here. Too often proponents of foreign trade close their 
eyes to the problems of industries not so situated as to be 
able to compete with outsiders. They will readily agree to 
lowering of any tariff if it will but result in increased foreign 
trade for them. They seem to believe that is all that is neces- 
sary. And just there is the rub. 


No one will contend that the cattlemen of the United 
States, for instance, with all their ability as efficient pro- 
ducers, can compete in price with cattlemen in countries 
where costs of production may be half or even a third that 
of the operator in the United States. Right at the moment 
the cattlemen are not so vulnerable, but tariff reductions 
made now may seriously hurt two or three years hence when 
the reduced rates would be in effect under conditions which 
might be vastly different from those existing today. There- 


Weighing the Values 


—— W. SPENCER, regional forester in the Rocky Moun- 

tain region, made a speech in Denver calling for retention 
of federal control of forest lands, using the argument that 
tourists spend $150,000,000 in Colorado and that selfish in- 
terests (big ranchers) are endangering this income by want- 
ing to break up the forests. 

This is an argument used by speakers and writers in be- 
half of Izaak Walton leagues and the amount is variously 
stated, although always a big figure, because it is im- 
possible to get at the exact amount the tourists spend. But 
Wwe can skip that. 

The argument is specious. It is used because it carries 
the inference that tourist trade is as important to Colorado 
as its livestock industry. It sets up an antagonism between 
tourist and stockmen where there is no cause. Are the souve- 
nir stores in Colorado towns more important to the state’s 
economy than the livestock industry? Who keeps Colorado’s 
towns and their businesses going? Who furnishes meat for 
the consumers, including the tourist? Who sent meat in 
abundance to the armed forces during the war? 

The answers to these questions are self-evident. If it 
comes down to the point of which is the most valuable to 
Coiorado, the answer is not the tourist. It is the stockman. 
But it doesn’t follow that the stockman has any grudge 
against the tourist. He welcomes him as cordially as anyone 
In the state. 

One more inference in the quotation from Mr. Spencer 
needs explaining. He says that the big ranchers want to 
break up the forests and get them for themselves. If there 
18 an occasional “big rancher” on the forests of Colorado, 
it is one who has a permit for 500 head, representing per- 
haps an investment of $100,000 in ranch property. This is 
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fore, long-term protection is necessary. Cattlemen’s need for 
a tariff is based on the formula: Protection to their industry 
in times of high output and surpluses of meat, balanced by 
protection to the consumer in times of scarcity. This prin- 
ciple has applied in the past. Tariff rates on cattle and beef 
have not been a barrier to foreign trade. As an example, for- 
eign countries sent to the United States yearly an average 
of about 364,000,000 pounds (dressed weight basis) of cattle 
and beef in the so-called normal period 1935-39. 

But the proponents say that that is not enough. Lower 
the tariff some more and thus further broaden world trade. 
If your industry should happen to get hurt in the mean- 
time, the government can subsidize it. A tariff is only a sub- 
sidy anyhow. 

So runs the argument, and it may sound plausible. But 
tariffs, where needed, are erected around a country to keep 
that country and its industries economically healthy. Properly 
used, they contribute to the entire welfare of a nation, and 
that welfare in itself stimulates world trade. Subsidies, on 
the other hand, would permit industries not able to cope with 
foreign competition first to be laid low with that outside 
force and then kept barely alive with periodic handouts from 
their government. How long could an industry survive on that 
basis? 

It is to be hoped officials in the State Department will be 
slowed down by the very real opposition that is developing to 
a continuation of the program of further sharp reductions in 
the tariff. This opposition shows up not only in the large 
number of briefs filed with the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information (they number 1,000 or more, the majority in 
opposition) but also by the changed situation in Congress 
where hearings before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on the subject have now started. 


about as big a permit as there is in Colorado. The average 
cattle permit in the state is for 88 head. “Big rancher” is 
a handy term to use to revive the bogey of the cattle king 
and his immense land holdings and great power. 

Mr. Spencer’s phrase, breaking up the forests, is pretty 
broad language for what the stockmen have proposed along 
this line. Actually they seek to have transferred to the Bureau 
of Land Management, only the lands in the forests chiefly 
valuable for grazing. 

Heaping discredit upon the stockman, whether he be big or 
little, cannot solve the problems involved in the use and ad- 
ministration of the forest lands. It cannot but widen the rift 
between forest official and permittee and the rift, the result 
of impersonal and arbitrary supervision, is manifest in cases 
of both big and little operators, Mr. Spencer’s statement to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Freedom to Market 


 Seecaerye nara are quoted to the effect that direct market- 
ing of livestock is a matter deserving careful study with 
a view to getting a “clear-cut determination of whether direct 
marketing is a good thing or a bad thing for the producer.” 
The matter comes up now because interested congressmen 
are casting about for things to be studied under the Research 
and Marketing Act passed by the last Congress, designed to 
develop better marketing and selling methods and outlets. 
The question of direct marketing and its alternative, cen- 
tral marketing, was pretty thoroughly gone into when the 
Capper bill was before Congress more than « decade ago. 
Roughly, the bill proposed that stockmen be forced to market 
their livestock through central markets. The American National 
Live Stock Association flatly rejected the proposal and was 
able to show that channeling (Continued on Page 28) 
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PPEARING BEFORE THE COM- 

mittee for Reciprocity Information at 
Washington in connection with hearings 
on trade agreement negotiations with 18 
foreign countries, American National 
Secretary F. E. Mollin opened his tes- 
timony by pointing out the production 
peaks reached by the cattle industry in 
providing essential meat during the war. 
“We got up to new records,” he said; 
“We had never approached anything like 
it in the history of this country.” 


“It seems to me that it is most un- 
fair,” the secretary continued, “just at 
the conclusion of the war, and while the 
demand for agricultural products is stii! 
strong, when the secretary of agricui- 
ture is still asking for large-scale pro- 
duction, to be faced with a proceeding 
of this kind whereby it is contemplated 
to lower tariffs. The only excuse for 
so doing can be for the purpose of en- 
couraging imports; and it is generally 
conceded that the imports that would 
be accepted to pay for increased exports 
of manufactured products would have to 
be largely of agricultural products. 


“It doesn’t seem to me that is giving 
a fair break to agriculture, when they 


LIFE MAG RETREATS 


Life Magazine in October attacked 
the “selishly protectionist motives be- 
hind the U. S. embargo on all Argen- 
tine fresh meat.” Further research, 
Life now admits “together with the 
recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico, indicate that there 
is more to be said for the protection- 
ist side of this controversy than 
Life’s editors then realized.” 

With these words, Life Magazine 
recognizes the other side of a threat- 
ening picture pursuant to its previous 
attack on the nation’s cattlemen, who 
had demanded safeguarding measures 
against any possibility of an inva- 
sion of the United States by foot-and- 
month disease. (November, 1946, 
issue of the PRODUCER.) 

Upon receipt of a clarifying let- 
ter from William B. Wright, presi- 
dent of the American National Live 
Stock Association, at which group the 
attack was leveled, the widely circu- 
lated picture magazine traces the 
progress of the foot-and-mouth out- 
break in Mexico after the entrance 
into that country of two shipments 
of Brahma bulls from Brazil, the ani- 
mals of the later one subsequently 
serving to spread the dread disease 
through several Mexican states. 

Life’s new commentary in the mat- 
ter concludes with the admission that 
“until more scientific and preven- 
tive work is done, an absolute em- 
bargo is the only sure protection for 
U. S. herds.” 
































MOLLIN TESTIFIES ON TARIFF 


did rise to the occas:on, when they did 
everything that could be done—short- 
handed, short of material and equipment, 
short of men—when they produced move 
than ever before.” 


Mr. Mollin proceeded to illustrate the 
extent of production in wartime by cit- 
ing figures which showed that total 
slaughter of cattle and calves rose from 
a round-numbered 27,700,000 in 1942 to 
34,800,000 in 1945. Yet during those 
years, he emphasized, in spite of record 
production, total cattle numbers were 
increased materially every year, “so that 
we now have on hand in this country the 
greatest number of beef cows—the greai- 
est producing herd—that we ever had. 
We are at the peak of production in 
beef cows, beef cattle numbers generally, 
and we have got to expand our market- 
ing this year. 

“If, with the marketing of almost 
35,000,000 head in the year 1946, we still 
increased total cattle numbers; if we 
are to come anywhere near to holding 
numbers during the coming year and get 
the reduction (of 1,700,000 head by the 
end of 1947) that the secretary (of agri- 
culture) asks for in his goal, to say 
nothing of doing anything about sud- 
den revisions of figures, we must have 
by far the greatest marketing in the 
year 1947 that we have ever had.” 


Mr. Mollin touched also upon the fact 
that during the war years about 20 per 
cent of the total meat production went 
for war purposes and 80 per cent for 
domestic purposes. With the war de- 
mand practically eliminated, he reminded 
his listeners, increased production will 
have to go largely into domestic con- 
sumption. In the light of such con- 
ditions, he declared, there should be no 
tariff-reducing program “In the 
past it has been rather generally be- 
lieved (and I don’t think officially de- 
nied) that many of the concessions 
foreign countries have made in making 
trade agreements have been nullified in 
one way or another, while Uncle Sam 
lives up to his agreements. We don’t 
feel that you should make further con- 
cessions for agriculture with that con- 
dition existing in the world.” 


Referring to recent activities among 
other countries, such as Russia and 
England, and some South American 
countries, in making direct bi-lateral 
agreements, the secretary stated, “I 
don’t see how this program of reciprocal 
trade can work fairly to the United 
States when many of these countries are 
already sewed up under agreements that 
will be contrary to the spirit of the pro- 
gram that the United States propose 
to make. 


“When we come down to the cattle 
industry, it doesn’t seem to me you have 
anything to trade. Canada, according to 
reports, has contracted its surplus beef, 
or at least far the greater portion of it, 






to England for the next two years, Mex. 
ico is now shut out of our markets ang 
will be indefinitely, by an outbreak 9 
hoof-and-mouth disease in suthern Mey. 
ico which has spread now to seven » 
eight states. Argentina is shut out, with 
respect to dressed beef, by the sanitary 
embargo of the Tariff Act. While our 
association has been repeatedly maligned 
by people who have said we have use 
the sanitary embargo as a means of 
keeping Argentine beef out of this coy. 
try, as a proof that we know what we 
were doing when we fought to proteg 
the country from hoof-and-mouth dis. 
ease we now need only cite the outbreak 
in Mexico, traced directly to importatioy 
into Mexico of bulls from Sout) 
America.” 

Argentine dressed beef is not a fae. 
tor, Mr. Mollin asserted, because “Eng- 
land has to import that beef. I checked 
with the BAI a few weeks ago and, al- 
though hoof-and-mouth disease has been 
at a relatively low ebb in Argentina re- 
cently, there hasn’t been a single month 
since Jan. 1, 1945, that England hasn't 

(Continued on Page 35) 


Good Publicity 
Of Inestimabie Value 
The better types of voluntarily-given 
publicity serve as an invaluable ally to 
the American National and _ kindred 
groups in the fight against foot-and- 
mouth disease. E. R. McIntyre’s widely 
read USDA Farm Paper Letter does 
much in a recent issue to promote the 
cause by the simple expedient of broad- 
casting authoritative information. 


















































The press serviceman describes an it- 
formal meeting with American National 
Secretary F. E. Mollin following his 
appearance at the congressional hear 
ings on the recently risen disease threat. 
With reference to Mr. Mollin’s declara- 
tion that no reliance may be placed yet 
on the use of vaccines (for control only) 
because to date they are expensive and 
give protection for just a few months, 
Mr. McIntyre cites the secretary’s agree- 
ment that “a complete all-out eradica- 
tion is best so far, but that in the i 
fected zones of Mexico this is not prae 
tical to handle.” 


The quotation continues: “Mr. Mollin 
points out that while the actual death 
loss is low from the disease, the after 
effects are bad; and the custom here of 
having our livestock fed in dry lot or 
stables on hard grains and roughages 
would be more difficult for animals with 
sore mouths to face than in the troplts 
where open range is the rule. The daity 
regions would be upset badly by quar 
antine measures, to say nothing of the 
lowering of breeding vigor and nutr!- 
tional disturbances resulting from at- 
tacks of foot-mouth.” 
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ERS AND FEVER THAT 


signs of foot-and-mouth 
be as dreaded as the 


smallpox among human 
unately, there is no prac- 
n or cure for the animal 
spreads like wildfire and 
t as quickly and effectively 
a conflagration. Every 
should know the facts 


d-mouth disease.” 
Drs. John R. Mohler, then 


f the BAI, and Jacob 


ssor of veterinary science 
Unive 
USDA Year! 
Livestock He: 
tative handling of 
Producer has 


rsity of California, in a 


ok treatise on “Keeping 


ilthy.” From this authori- 
the subject, the 
gleaned some informa- 


of especial interest at a 


time when the threat of a dangerous 
epidemic is hovering right next-door to 
the United States: 

Foot-and-mouth disease is sometimes 
referred to also as hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease and as aphthous fever. Of the three 
names, “foot-and-mouth” is preferred as 


being the most accurate . 


.. “hoof-and- 


mouth” is less accurate because the in- 
fection attacks the soft tissues of the 


A graphic example of what foot-and-mouth disease does to cattle. The veteri- 
Narlans examining the mouth lesions in this picture must wear rubber coats, gloves 
and shoes, and all clothing worn must afterwards be carefully disinfected. 
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THIS 1S FOOT-AND-MOUTH 


foot rather than the horny wall. Practi- 
cally all cloven-footed animals—particu- 
larly cattle, hogs, sheep and goats—are 
susceptible. 

The disease is characterized by the 
formation of vesicles or blisters on the 
mucous membranes covering the tongue, 
lips, cheeks, palate or other tissues of 
the mouth; on the skin between and 
above the claws of the feet, and on the 
teats and udder. In rare cases the muz- 
zles of cattle are affected. As a rule. 
the vesicles rupture within 24 hours, leav- 
ing a raw, eroded, red surface. Mouth 
lesions cause salivation, especially in 
cattle. The lesions heal rather rapidly, 
but in some instances those on the feet 
may give rise to serious secondary bac- 
terial infections. Before, and for a short 
time after, the appearance of lesions 
there is a striking rise in temperature. 
During the attack, the animals lose con- 
siderable flesh. In cows there is a severe 
reduction in milk flow. 


The deterioration of the animals may 
cause far greater loss than the actual 
mortality, which is estimated in ordinary 
outbreaks to be approximately 5 per cent. 
There is, however, a malignant form of 
the disease which may be accompanied 





by heart lesions. In such outbreaks as 
many as 50 per cent of the affected ani- 
mals succumb or are so seriously injured 
that they have to be slaughtered, even 
in countries where eradication by this 
method is not practiced. 
Causative Agent 

The infective agent in foot-and-mouth 
disease is a filtrable virus. Viruses can 
pass through filters that hold back the 
smallest bacteria, and they cannot be 
seen with the most powerful microscope. 
The size of the foot-and-mouth disease 
virus has been estimated to be between 
8 and 12 millimicrons, which places it 
among the most minute of these ultra- 
microscopic infective agents. The con- 
ditions under which materials harboring 
the virus are found outside the animal 
body determine its viability, or ability 
to remain alive, and its infectivity. It is 
important to note that owing to the great 
infectiousness of the disease, experiments 
with it are not conducted within the 
United States. Experimental work by 
the USDA has been done in foreign 
countries by arrangement with their vet- 
erinary and other public officials. Since 
1925, however, when it was found that 
sodium hydroxide in 1- to 2-per cent 
solution destroys the virus within one 
minute, it has been conveniently and 
cheaply available in the form of lye, and 
has been adopted by this and many 
European governments for use whenever 
disinfection is needed in combating foot- 
and-mouth. 


Methods of Spread 


The commonest agent in the spread of 
foot-and-mouth is, of course, the infected 





sufferer 


This view of a foot-mouth 
shows the lesions on the feet. 





































































animal itself. The virus is contained in 
the fluid and the coverings of the ves- 
icles, as well as in the blood, during the 
febrile stage of the disease. At this time 
the saliva, urine, milk and probably other 
secretions and excretions are also in- 
fectious. The active virus leaving the 
infected animal contaminates its sur- 
roundings and can be carried mechani- 
cally by living beings—people, horses 
and dogs, for example—or on litter, 
feed, stable, utensils and other objects. 
When contaminated material comes in 
contact with susceptible animals, the 
latter can readily become infected. It is 
probable that infected animals spread 
the virus most actively in the early 
stages of the disease, and they may do 
so even before any lesions are observ- 
able. Several outbreaks in this country 
were traced to hogs which had been fed 
household, restaurant, institutional or 
other garbage that could have contained 
meat from countries where the disease is 
epidemic. It has been proved, too, that 
biological products in the manufacture 
of which animals susceptible to foot-and- 
mouth are used can disseminate the dis- 
ease. Human beings are next in im- 
portance to infected animals and animal 
products as agents responsible for the 
spread of the disease. It is generally 
believed that they can convey the virus 
mechanically, on the clothing or person. 
Diagnosis 

The policy in the United States of 
slaughtering animals to eradicate the 
disease when it appears makes the con- 
clusive establishment of a definite diag- 
mosis very important. In only two other 
diseases is there an appearance of symp- 
toms sufficiently similar to those of foot- 
and-mouth disease to make positive iden- 
tification essential. These are the virus 
diseases vesicular stomatitis and vesic- 
ular exanthema of swine. 

Vesicular stomatitis, which means lit- 
erally “inflammation of the mouth,” 
mainly affects horses, though there have 
at times been extensive outbreaks in 
cattle. The lesions are, as a rule, not so 
severe as those observed in foot-and- 
mouth; it does not spread so rapidly, 
and it seldom produces foot lesions. Also, 
teat and udder lesions are very infre- 
quently observed. 


In vesicular exenthema of swine, as in 
foot-and-mouth, and in experimental 
vesicular stomatitis, vesicles of varying 
size may appear on the snout, nose, lips, 
gums or tongue or on the feet between 
the digits, around the coronary band, 
on the ball of the foot or on the dew- 
claws. Lesions on the udder and especi- 
ally on the teats have been observed in a 
large proportion of nursing sows. These 
eruptions are usually preceded and ac- 
companied by a rise in temperature and 
rupture and heal as do those of the other 
two diseases. Various degrees of lame- 
ness result from the foot lesions. 

In making a diagnosis the procedure is 
to inoculate swine, cattle, guinea pigs 
and horses with material obtained from 
the sick anima]. The diagnosis of foot- 
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mouth is clear and can be made unhesi- 
tatingly if typical vesicles, preceded by 
a rise in temperature, develop in all these 
animals except the horses. When all the 
injected animals, including the horses, 
develop vesiclular lesions, the disease 
would be diagnosed as vesicular stoma- 
titis. When lesions are produced in swine, 
less frequently and to a milder degree 
in horses, and not at all in cattle or 
guinea pigs, the condition is typical of 
vesicular exanthema of swine. 


Treatment Limitations 


No specific medicinal treatment has 
thus far been found. The use of any 
medicine in the hope of curing affected 
animals is not advisable under condi- 
tions prevailing in the United States, 
where the disease has occurred infre- 
quently and where the first object is to 
stamp it out as quickly as possible by 
the slaughter method. Even though ani- 
mals might recover, with or without 
treatment, it would be impossible, while 
they were being held for recovery, to 
prevent the spread of the infection to 
others. The immunity produced by any 
vaccine or serum thus far developed has 
been found to be of very short duration. 


Control Measures 


Two methods are now in general use 
in the control and eradication of foot- 
and-mouth: (1) the stamping-out, or 
slaughter method, which has been used in 
this country and England and at various 
times in other countries; and (2) the 
quarantine procedure, which is used in 
most European countries. 

The effectiveness of the slaughter 
methods depends upon three principai 
factors: (1) prompt and complete dis- 
posal by burial; (2) thorough cleaning 
and disinfection of premises and ma- 
terials which might possibly be contam- 
inated; (3) test herds of animals (hogs 
especially) which are allowed to feed 
and graze where they will come in con- 
tact with all parts of premises and ob- 
jects. Thus, if any virus has escaped 
the cleaning-disinfecting processes, the 
test animals should reveal the fact by 
contracting the disease. 


Cooperation 


Public understanding and co-operation 
are essential for the prompt suppression 
of possible future outbreaks of this 
malady. All persons should report im- 
mediately to state and federal veterinary 
officials, preferably by telephone © or 
telegraph, any case suspected of being 
foot-and-mouth disease. Meanwhile ef- 
forts should be made to close completely 
all channels by which infection may es- 
cape from the area involved. No move- 
ment of livestock or commodities from 
the premises should be permitted. Dogs, 
cats, poultry and other roving animals 
should be ciosely confined. 

As a means of offsetting losses to live- 
stock owners from the condemnation of 
animals during an outbreak, the state 
and federal governments have paid in- 
demnities based on the full appraised 
value of animals slaughtered. 






MILES-SQUARE 
HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


OMES by the thousands. Indian leg. 
ends and animal lore go hand jp 
hand. Probably the most tragic of these 
is the tale of the prairie dog. Once, the 
story goes, a terrible famine swept the 


forest. Food was very scarce and the 


Great Spirit, wanting to help, planned a 
feast. He invited all the animals ty 
come so that none would starve, 

He killed a huge animal and prepared 
it, seasoning it well, and hung it on ap 
arrow driven through the logs of his 
lodge. When the guests arrived, they 
eagerly began devouring the food, but 
after the first mouthful, they began 
coughing. The seasoning was bitter! 

Afraid of offending the Great Spirit 
if they excused themselves to go in 
search of water, they said nothing and 
kept eating. Unable to suppress their 
acute fits of coughing, the noise they 
made almost deafened the Great Spirit. 
Angered by their seeming lack of ap- 
preciation, he turned them all into 
prairie dogs and drove them all out of 
the forest to live on the dry land. There, 
he told them, they could cough and bark 
without deafening anyone; and, because 
they had been so rude, there would be 
no water. They left their beautiful for- 
est home and have never been permitted 
to return. Such was the verdict of the 
Great Spirit. 

The prairie dog, a little animal about 
a foot long, with a golden brown body, 
lives in towns with a population of from 
one to a 100,000, and is found in the 
Great Plains region of North America, 
from the plains of Texas and New Mex- 
ico to the north in the Dakotas and 
Montana. 

The prairie dog’s home is a hole in 
the ground. Such homes are easily dis- 
tinguished from a distance by their 
crater-like appearance, this crater being 
built around the hole to stave off water 





This little fellow cautiously shoves his 
head up to see what’s going on. 
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Spirit A prairie dog ventures out to visit 
; danger he’ll scamper home. 
go in 
ng and § from rains—and it also provides a pro- 
; their § tection as a lookout for danger. The 
e they §f belief that the prairie dogs dig their 
Spirit, § holes down to water is not true, I have 
of ap- § found out by excavation of their holes. 
1 into Prairie dogs can live all their lives 
out of § without a drink of water. This is due 
There, § to the natural ability which the denizens 
id bark § of the desert have of being able to man- 
ecause § ufacture their own water within the 
uld be ff stomach. 
ul for- A friendly fellow, the prairie dog has 
‘mitted Ff oamed to like his “dog” village or 
of the } town. Darkness does not appeal to these 
animals, so they spend most of their 
| about 7 time above ground, visiting their neigh- 
1 body, bors, barking the news of the day down 
f from | the village streets: and by-ways, and 
= = serving duty as guards. 
a For all his charming barks, the prairie 
sa dog is an animal of wanton destruction 
among ranchers and cattlemen. Man and 
role in | "ature for centuries have pitted their 
ly dis- strength against his cunning habits. 
- their The colonies or towns are found on 
r being § the cattle ranges and in pastures. With 
water § the approach of an enemy (the badger, 
fox, wolf, eagle or hawk) the guard 
. cries out a sharp warning. Instantly 
‘he every “dog” stops and listens, com- 
Aa, pletely motionless. With the next cry 


of the guard, every “dog” darts to his 
burrow, and falls into it, then slowly he 
pokes his stubby nose up just above the 
ground, fearful that he might miss some 
of the excitement. However, with the 
final warning, every “dog” dives down, 
sputtering with anger at being chased 
out of the sunlight. 


My war against the prairie dog was 
based on hunting them with a camera. 
One morning, high on the top of a 
divide in the Dakota Badlands, I sat 
astride my horse while below me and in 
all directions I could hear barks by the 
hundreds, by the thousands, as the small 


























iz brown images moved in all directions. 

; Actually, prairie dogs have cities all 
yves his | their own. These are nothing less than 
. subterranean housing developments on 
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with his neighbors. At the first sign of 


a huge scale. Each is a gay and boisterous 
metropolis, with its avenues stretching 
for miles and miles. Years ago, a prairie 
dog village or town was observed that 
was said to number 400,000,000 inha- 
bitants—three times the human popula- 
tion of the United States. This under- 
ground burrow city was surveyed and 
found to be 250 miles long and almost 
100 miles wide. Each family of prairie 
dogs has its own quarters, almost 14 
feet deep. They visit with their neigh- 
bors, gossip and chatter. If more hous- 
ing is needed, they dig another hole and 
build a crater around it. Occasionally 
they can be seen at the openings of 
their burrow homes standing on their 
hind legs, munching food held in their 
front paws. 


Centuries ago, the prairie dogs were 
much more plentiful than they are today. 
On the western plains these saucy 
hangers-on of the homesteaders were un- 
molested by man, and lived in gregarious 
companionship with his neighbors. Many 
homesteaders who left for a month or 
two, upon their return would find their 
yards full of holes and craters. . . . To- 
day, the prairie dog shuns man more 
than man shuns him. 


The prairie dog inhabits dry soil, gen- 
erally on the south slope of a hill or 
divide where the sun will strike. During 
the winter months on warm days he 
will make his appearance to gather some 
food. He spins out his span by adapting 
himself to ever-changing conditions. 


It is possible that the “dog” would 
not have been so hated and despised 
by ranchers if he had refrained from 
digging his holes so close together. In 
many instances cattle and horses have 
been killed by stepping into prairie dog 
holes, while running across a town or 
village, and breaking their legs. Also, 
the prairie dog spread germs in the 
grass on rangelands. Cattlemen, recog- 
nizing their destructiveness, have been 
using gas and poison to help eliminate 
them. 






Petticoat Invasion 


By Toi Kerttula 


MPRESSIVE AS THEY MAY SEEM, 

pay no heed to the ponderous tomes 
economists and sundry other experts 
periodically publish to show what ruined 
the open-range cattle industry of the 
West. If you want to know—and can 
stand—the unvarnished truth, ask in- 
stead any old-time cowpuncher—he will 
sum it up in just one word: “Wimmin!” 


Although little has been said (and 
still less written) on the subject, it is 
an indisputable fact that women did 
more to make life an incessant hell for 
the cowboy than blizzards, drouths, 
rustlers, Indians, rattlers and whiskey 
combined. That is, a certain kind of 
woman; the kind that married the boss. 
And to top it all, she stripped this 
knight of the ranges of every last visage 
of glamour when she made him get off 
his horse and milk a cow. Should you 
insist on verification you can still find 
a few old-timers who will shoot it out 
with you to the last bullet, but who will 
hit a high lope for the brush at the 
mere mention of milk. 


During the heyday of the open range 
ranching was purely a masculine un- 
dertaking, all business and no frills. 
One old-time Montana cattleman said 
it all when he boasted, “We had 10,000 
head of cattle in the Big Hole and not 
one damned milk cow!” Under that 
setup women, of course, were as scarce 
as the despised dairy mama,.and when 
they finally did arrive in strength the 
stage was set for the battle of the 
canned cow. 


On the trail and roundups the ranch 
owner lived with his men, practically 
as one of the crew. Perhaps it would 
be better to call him merely an oper- 
ator, for at the best he was but an in- 
terloper on public domain. There was, 
to be sure, an occasional luxury re- 
served for the boss. For instance, while 
the riders slept under and around the 
wagon, he slept in it, with perhaps a 
canvas cover to ward off rain. But he 
ate with the boys at the chuck wagon 
and if the grub was bad he found it out 
first-hand. It was only natural, then, 
that at the home ranch it should be the 
same; that one cook, frequently a Chi- 
nese, and one house should serve them 
all. 


Thus far, by greatly magnifying In- 
dians and other natural hazards of 
ranch life, these skirt-shy pioneers 
had managed to keep women literally 
confined to the towns, few as_ they 
were. But as their numbers increased, 
reinforced by a crusade of eastern 
“schoolmarms” bent on civilizing the 
West’s offspring — who incidentally 
were pathetically few in proportion to 
the civilizers — it was inevitable that 
ultimately they would break the line and 
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occupy more and more territory. From 


the cowboy’s viewpoint, a new school- 
marm was undoubtedly an attractive 
addition to a town; that is, until one 


day, feeling a need for fresh air, she 
borrowed a horse and rode to the nearest 
knoll to look the country over. 


From her hilltop she counted hun- 


dreds of cows, rode to others and 
counted more. Putting her “book- 
larnin’” to a, shall we say, slightly 


mercenary use she added the counts, 
multiplied by the going price of cows 
on the hoof, and decided right then what 
should be done with all this footloose 
wealth. That, too, was the day she be- 
came arch oppressor of the 40-a-month 
cowboy, individually and as a class. 


Having acquired this wealth the 
easiest and quickest way, she set to 
work with it. Immediately the old order 
began to change and the entire structure 
of the industry trembled. She popular- 
ized the bunkhouse and banned the cow- 
boys from the ranchhouse forever. With 
them she banned chaps, spurs, saddles 
and other gear which usually decorated 
the main room of an all-bachelor outfit. 
With paint, curtains, rugs and eastern 
furniture to replace the rough home- 
made tables and benches, she _ trans- 
formed the ranchhouse into a place 
where the average cowboy felt decidedly 
ill at ease. 


Even the grubliners, as jobless drift- 
ing cowboys were sometimes called, 
learned to detour the house if it had cur- 
tains in the window, and slink fugitively 
into the bunkhouse, only to find her law 
creeping in there too. Gone were the 
happy, carefree evenings around the 
fireplace where, as a talking newspaper, 
he held the center of the stage and was 
always certain of a royal welcome. Now, 
with the coming of dawn, he bolted his 
breakfast and, with a farewell glance of 
pity and poignant regret, rode away. 
Many a rider, watching the grubliner 
lope across the sage, swore, drew his 
time and rolled his bed. 








eh 


Ben L. Byer of Pasadena, Calif., in 
sending this picture to the PrRoDUCER, 
writes: “While on a recent trip in the 
Panhandle of Texas we came across one 
of the last of the Texas Longhorns, 
said to be a vanishing race of cattle.” 
(Various government and private in- 
terests are acting to avert the possi- 
bility of extinction of the breed by set- 
ting up protective preserves.—Ed.) 
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With the new way of life firmly es- 
tablished and the industry returning to 
normalcy of a sort, she took another 
step. Checking the grub list she was 
horrified to find, among the staples to 
be brought from town, case after case 
of canned cow. Here was a glaring ex- 
ample of the inefficiency of the range 
industry: men were hauling canned milk 
50 or 100 miles to ranches where roamed 
thousands upon thousands of cows. The 
situation cried for correction and durn 
quick got it. 

With guile somewhat reminiscent of 
Cleopatra, she made known to her re- 
cently acquired lord and master her 
craving for fresh milk. Being still a bit 
new to this “woman stuff,” as the old- 
timers called anything remotely related 
to the feminine, he did not pause to 
consider the long-range implications of 
the request. Instead, the next morning, 
he collared whatever cowboys were at 
the home ranch and told them the 
Missus wanted some fresh milk. They, 
assuming that his use of the word 
“some” implied it to be merely a pass- 
ing fancy, grabbed whatever utensils 
were handy and, saddling up, rode off 
to milk a cow. 


A Man-size Project 


Searching until they found a cow 
whose calf was late to breakfast, they 
gave chase. When the loop settled 
around her horns several minutes of 
frenzied action and ear-burning profan- 
ity ensued before she was hogtied and 
ready to milk. Anywhere from three to 
a dozen riders participated and got per- 
haps a tin cup full of milk. They turned 
her loose, ducked her charges and rode 
off to find another cow. 


When, somewhere around midday, 
they returned with a couple quarts of 
milk, she saw the reason for the ineffi- 
ciency she so deplored. Whereas one 
man could haul a winter’s supply of 
milk from town in a week, at the out- 
side, it took a dozen riders half a day 
to obtain a couple of quarts of milk of 
the home-grown product. The longhorn, 
whatever other qualities it might have 
possessed, had not been designed for 
the purpose of giving large amounts 
of milk—or, for that matter, any milk, 
without a scrap. And the longhorn, it 
must be remembered, occasionally 
battled it out with the grizzly and came 
out with a draw or better. 


Far from discouraged, she had a 
ready solution: send back east for some 
genuine dairy cows. Then and there the 
battle broke. His answer was an em- 
phatic NO, backed up by a thoroughly 
seasoned rangeland vocabulary. He 
swore, with some justification, that he 
couldn’t look a sheepherder straight in 
the eye if one of those critters was seen 
on his ranch. But, persistently, she 
chipped away at his armor until he 
wavered under the bombardment and 
finally, from utter exhaustion, gave in. 


Better, he reasoned, to be an outcast 


among his own 
kind than to lis- 
ten, day after day, 
to’ that infernal 
and eternal nag- 
ging. There were 
some who said 
NO and went to 
their graves, 40 
years later, still 
saying it, but they 


were men of 
character and 
principles. Or, 


perhaps they had just been married 
longer and had developed to a higher de. 
gree the art of not listening. 

But it was the bunkhouse where the 
blow fell the hardest; someone would 
have to milk the blasted thing. Recover- 
ing from the shock, top hands, old and 
trusted riders upon whom the rancher 
had leaned heavily, drew their time and 
sought other ranges. Here too they met 
the same situation and eventually bowed 
to it or sold their saddles. They were 
replaced by a new generation of riders, 
not so experienced and not so resistant 
to the rapidly changing times. The de- 
generation of the cowboy had begun. 

Meanwhile the job of juicing the 
dairy mamas was passed on to the chore 
boy who, by whichever of the multitude 
of names he happened to be called on 
that particular ranch, was still at the 
bottom of the heap. He shouldered his 
responsibilities sullenly and, if a grub- 
liner chanced to show up, promptly 
drafted—or tried to draft—him for the 
job. When grubliners ceased to call he 
could only work diligently, hoping to 
be promoted to rider and be able to pass 


the nursing of those accursed dairy| 


mamas to some other unfortunate. 

As for the cows, they looked queerly 
foreign beside the longhorned range 
bovine. Cowboy, cowpony and longhorn 
reacted alike. They came, they saw, they 
bolted. Probably the little lady will 
never know how close she came, with 
those cows, to curing the cowboy of 
his well known, and frequently con- 
demned fondness for hard liquor. After 
the arrival of those things, which they 
never succeeded in calling by a print 
able name, they were ashamed to ride 
to town for liquor until by some stroke 
of fortune they discovered other outfits 
were in the same boat. 

But the dust had hardly settled he- 
fore she rounded the cowboys up agail 
and saddled them with a still greater 
indignity—churning. The West is full 
of stories of the extremes to which the 
cowboys went in a futile attempt to 
elevate this dairy-made chore within 
reach of the rider’s dignity The buck 
ing-horse method was _ probably most 
widely tried. 

The cream was put in a jug or keg 
and firmly lashed to the back of a wil 
horse. Turned loose in the corral, he 
bucked it to butter. When the horse was 
done bucking he was snubbed down and 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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By A. STEWART BLEDSOE, 
(The 


iddle and Sirloin Club of Chi- 
mgo co ducts a medal essay contest 
each Ye for the purpose of encourag- 
ing wring on livestock topics. It as 
open to ndergraduates in agricultural 
elleges in the U. S. and Canada. 

The following gold medal essay, here 
reproduc: substantially in its entirety, 
was written by A. Stewart Bledsoe, ani- 
mal husbandry student at Washington 


State College. He is a Californian and 


wil manage a ranch near Ellensburg, 
Wash., «pon completion of his college 
work.—ED. ) 

OLD FIGURES tell but a small part 

of the story. The mind simply cannot 
comprehend the quantity represented by 
the 24.7 billion pounds of meat pro- 
duced during the war year of 1944. How 


could figures tell of the sweat and the 
headaches which followed each one of the 
139,300,000 head of livestock to market 
where they were tallied into a record of 
wartime production that staggers the 
imagination ? 

Can figures tell the real meaning of 
the 21.5 tons of meat produced every 
minute in the war years? They do not 
picture the cold numbing hours spent in 
the lambing shed, nor do they portray 
the frost-stiffened fingers working life 
into lambs which otherwise might have 
died at birth. Figures alone do not de- 
scribe the heat of the branding corral 
where each sweat-stained hand was 
doing the work of two. They cannot pos- 
sibly tell the story of a Corn Belt farmer 
dragging himself off his wornout trac- 
tor, and with a lantern lighting his way, 
plodding wearily to the barn to feed his 
stock and milk his cows. 

The response of the livestock industry 


The Livestock Industry's 
War Contribution 





to the world’s call for more meat, more 
wool, more leather, and for livestock 
products of every conceivable descrip- 
tion, was not conjured up by a group of 
harried executives out of a government 
stockpile. Rather, it represented the 
reply to the challenge by free men of 
all stations in life who took the burden 
upon themselves, and, with raw mate- 
rials provided by God, labored, toiled and 
worked them into shoes, clothing and 
life-giving meat. 

Immediately following the Japanese 
sneak attack upon Pearl Harbor, the far- 
flung livestock industry was called upon 
to accelerate its production. With par- 
ticipation in a global war, America was 
not only forced to meet increased de- 
mands by our armed forces scattered at 
posts throughout the world, and for our 
war-geared civilians at home, but it was 
also necessary to assist our fighting 
allies through lend-lease commitments. 

The producers, processors, and distrib- 
utors rose to the occasion. The deluge 
which followed exceeded all goals. It 
was not a question of “Can you do it?” 
but a near command to “Do it.” With 
Australia’s wool 8,000 miles away, with 
beef-raising Argentina in a _ pro-Axis 
frame of mind and with the Nazi over- 
running Russia’s corn belt, the Ukraine, 
no one could help us meet the need. 
It was squarely up to the American live- 
stock industry. “Can Do” became the 
by-word. 

To outfit each of our fighting men— 
and there were 11,000,000 of them—re- 
quired 247 pounds of grease wool, the 
entire clip from 30 sheep, and the wool 
from 12 additional sheep was required to 
maintain him each year thereafter. Each 
G.I. received over six pounds of meat 
a week, or 280 pounds a year—twice the 


amount rationed to civilians. 


eo our fighting allies came the 

order for 8.3 billion pounds of meat 
in the years 1941-45 for delivery to Rus- 
sia and England. These were not tenta- 
tive plans, or nebulous figures, but 
accomplished facts. 


Great Britain, a nation of 46,000,000 
souls, all living in an area twice the size 
of New York state, was able, by plowing 
up parks and cricket greens, to decrease 
her food imports from 60 per cent to 
33 per cent. Our lend-lease contribution 
amounted to only 10 per cent of her 
totai food consumption, but it marked 
the difference between severe nation- 
wide malnutrition and an adequate diet. 
This near-disaster was averted by the 
efforts of the American livestock in- 
dustry. 


The armed services called up much of 
the available manpower formerly used 
to produce livestock; high war-plant 
wages lured others away. Yet during 
the war years, the number of livestock 
marketed increased from 109,500,000 
head in each of the four pre-war years 
to 139,000,000 marketed annually in the 
period of 1941-44, These averages show 
an over-all boost of 27 per cent. No mat- 
ter how modernized or streamlined live- 
stock production may be, it must still 
remain an operation largely performed 
by manpower. Yet shorthanded and be- 
deviled by well meant legislation, the 
sounds of production could be heard. The 
“yip-yip” of the cowhand, the “thwack” 
of the loaders’ canvas slapper, the thud 
of the stunning ax, and the “snick” of 
the trimmer’s knife, were heard the 
length of the land. Every man put forth 
his utmost. 


Fortunately, the war years yielded 
bumper crops. Pastures and ranges were 
lush, and the harvest was abundant; but 
it took the sweat of men to realize the 
goal of a 19 per cent increase in cattle 
marketed during the war years, 35 per 

(Continued on Page 36) 





An Arizona quintet quenches its thirst at a convenient water tank. 
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Agriculture’s Stake 
In Reciprocal Trade 


(An address made by Prof. R. L. 
Adams, University of California; at the 















































































































































































































Falls like this are easier to take 





by along shot — than those your 
profits suffer when disease 
strikes! That’s why leading 
stockmen in the West swear by 
Cutter Vaccines and Serums. 
They know they can count on 
Cutter for dependable results— 
potent products that really stop 
disease. Stay on top yourself — 
by insisting on Cutter! 


‘Junior's always had so much life 
since he got his Cutter Vaccines!" 


down the river. 


No one can stand before such an 
audience as this and feel when he gets 
through with his talk that he has sat- 
isfied everyone. At the start, here are 
some of my premises: The home mar- 


Trading with countries of low stan. 
dards of living may be a factor worthy 
of consideration. That is admitted } 
those who lean on the international trade 
agreements. They point out, and rightly 
that it is the high wage cost that is the 
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the result employment and buying 
power, as one speaker amply puts it, 
foreign trade is the fruit, not the seed 
of prosper: ty. Let us not forget, too, 
that during the period 1925 to 1929, 
previously drawn upon as an example, 
when expor!s rose to 50 per cent of all 
cotton, 20 per cent of all wheat, 40 per 
cent of all tobacco, and so on, that mar- 
ket was artificially stimulated by loans, 
most of which proved worthless, I think 
anybody can build up business if he 
gives his goods away on credit. 

These different schools of thought 
boil down to one question: Shall we 
abandon the American way for interna- 
tionalism? By “the American way” I 
mean preservation of our American 
market for our own producers with 
greater opportunity for American 
workers. Then what? As one writer puts 
it, “Shall we dilute our strength with 
the world’s weaknesses ?” 

Now, let us turn our attention to these 
trade agreements. I could, as a defini- 
tion, read you the first sentence of 
the Enabling Act. It consists of 22 lines 
of type and over 250 words; it is the 
longest sentence I have ever read that 
I can remember. The objectives are in 
substance a mutual contract between the 
United States and foreign countries set- 
ting forth concessions on tariff rates 
or lessening all quotas or embargoes to 
stimulate trade between the contracting 
countries. 

The important thing is that it em- 
powers the President, and through him 


What's the 
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the State Department, to negotiate with 
foreign countries and to permit chang- 
ing of tariff rates on items not on the 
free list by an amount of up to 50 per 
cent. The Act reads “not in excess of 50 
per cent.” 

In addition to reducing or increasong 
the existing rate, the agreement may 
also bind, (that is, freeze) certain items 
on the free list, to a certain country, 
and may bind an existing duty-free 
status. We have had 12 years of experi- 
ence with these agreements, originally 
set up for three years as an emergency 
measure, and renewed from time to time, 
until now we are facing another school 
or shoal of agreements that I will men- 
tion in a few moments. 

Once made, these reciprocal trade 
agreements cannot be modified or with- 
drawn during the effective life of the 
agreement, and this is not always three 
years. It may be three years, with a 
continuing string, unless one party or 
the other indicates a desire to discon- 
tinue it. Up to May last, 29 trade agree- 
ments have been effected with 25 coun- 
tries. In these 29 agreements the United 
States reduced duties or: tax on 342 
agricultural items. They bound 95 more 
against an increase and bound 77 more 
on the free list. Not one single item 
was increased. I don’t know that you 
would expect it, but it is still rather 
startling. Of particular interest to this 
audience are the trade agreements with 
Canada and Mexico. You will recall that 
on Jan. 1, 1939 there was an agreement 


with Canada, and later, in January of 
1943, with Mexico, whereby the rates 
of live cattle of certain weights were re- 
duced—in one case, for the lightweight, 
from 2% cents to 1% cents; and in the 
heavier cattle, from 3% cents to 2% 
cents; fresh chilled and frozen meat 
from Cuba, from 6 cents to 3 cents in 
1942. I should say in all fairness that 
on the whole the past history of con- 
cessions affecting agriculture do not 
cause too much need for alarm; some 
portions of our agricultural economy 
have been pretty well hit, but generally 
the items are of no great importance 
except to the individuals concerned. 

For instance, cutting the tariff on 
Canadian blueberries and buckwheat 
isn’t liable to cripple us, or result in 
much of a disjointing of our over-all 
economy. We have to weigh the facts 
in terms of their importance. 


A Possible Threat 


The real fear I have is that a rash of 
internationalism may break out and 
cause wholesale reductions sufficient to 
upsetgseriously, perhaps irretrievably, 
agriculture’s applecart. This could con- 


‘ceivably happen under the present terms 


of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. 

One group will decide they want to 
go after tariff protection and then go 
to asking a lot of other groups of dif- 
ferent interests to pass similar resolu- 
tions and support them. I think it is 
rather important to consider that what 
you buy you want to buy as well as 


“CUTTER CHEMOZINE” 


Here’s the information you want: 


What IS Anaplasmosis? A deadly disease of the blood stream which 
kills from 25 to 60 percent of infected animals. 


What is Cutter CHEMOZINE? A product originally developed to treat 
human malaria— now, one of the best means of treating Anaplasmosis. 


What are Chemozine’s ADVANTAGES? Dosage is much smaller. 
And, since all products must be given in the jugular vein, and the sick 
animal restrained, small dosage is a big factor. 


What are the RESULTS? While Chemozine is still a new product, field 
tests show that results are as good as with any other product now being 
used for Anaplasmosis.* Should you suspect Anaplasmosis in any animal 
(and remember, it’s easy to mistake for Anthrax or ‘Shipping Fever’’) 
we suggest you consider Cutter Chemozine as the easiest means of 


treatment yet found. 


*A gross understatement, according to many stockmen who have 


used Chemozine. 
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you can, and what you are going to sell 
you want to sell as well as you can, and 
the answer is that the tariff may be a 
means of holding you on a higher price 
level. 

Of course, if you thought that the 
high tariff on protein feeds would be 
a good thing all around, you would 
probably go for it. But you wouldn’t 
want to. go for it unless you found 
something equally helpful in connection 
with the particular product you buy. 

At this point I note confliction be- 
tween the ideas of the state and those 
of private business, including agricul- 
ture. The State Department in planning 
a program designed to re-establish and 
re-stimulate foreign trade is making 
adjustments in tariff rates, all down- 
ward, and their thinking appears to 
consider that in the national interests 
what is good on the whole will eventual- 
ly be good for all—even though certain 
individuals, including parts of agricul- 
ture, may be theoretically temporarily 
or permanently harmed. Many mem- 
bers of government are undoubtedly 
motivated by impulses of a true patri- 
otic nature. But, in addition, there is a 
group of economic realists lacking in 
business experience that are very close 
to free-traders, who in their positions 
as advisors are able to counsel moves 
which will in effect serve as testing 
grounds for their personal beliefs. And 
this can be an expensive experiment. 


Negotiation Procedure 


Now, the mechanics of negotiating 
reciprocal trade agreements are quite 
involved. 

First of all, when a reciprocal trade 
agreement is to be written, a country 
is approached and sounded out to see 
if it is favorable or unfavorable. Then 
comes a feverish collection of statistics 
and evidence, much of which is never 
used. The initial movement begins long 
before the public is advised that they 
can submit briefs, not knowing what 
they are contending against, but know- 
ing that their product is up for dis- 
cussion, and they can, if they wish, ap- 
pear for a public hearing. Then you 
get into a maze of committees: The 
basic committee, so-called, the executive 
commercial policy committee, the ex- 
port-import committee, or the central 
inter-departmental committee. But those 
three are all the same. And then they 
have representatives from the different 
departments—state, agriculture, agri- 
cultural adjustment, and commerce and 
treasury. This executive committee is 
the fountainhead of the policy decis- 
ions. But in order not to be too exposed, 
it is flanked by a committee known as 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, and that is the only connecting 
link between the general public and the 
negotiations that are going on back- 
stage. 

However, it wouldn’t do to have just 
two committees, because they would be 
still more exposed, so we have what is 
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known as the Trade Agreements Sec- 
tion which pokes into this thing from 
a certain angle. And you have commit- 
tees from other countries. You can see 
it is a veritable spider web. 

Finally the consulates formally trans- 
mit the discussions to their government 
and receive their directions and then 
they sit down around a table and grad- 
ually thrash these out. 

What about the position of the cattle- 
men? In the first place, you will have 
a tough job when you try to get a 
stable industry with fluctuation in tariff. 
It is pretty tough to try to run a busi- 
ness if you need that tariff protection 
and have that tariff slipping around as 
it has done in the past three or four 
years. 

As I have said, out of a welter of 
words, supported by facts, some of the 
main conclusions are that the cattle in- 
dustry is in a fairly neutral position, 
that the domestic market constitutes the 
primary outlet for cattlemen, and there- 
fore the cattleman is interested in the 
protection of that market more than he 
is in stimulating outside export chan- 
nels. 


Present Status 


If you think all is quiet on the recip- 
rocal trade agreement front, listen to 
this: On Nov. 9, 1946, the Depart- 
ment of State signified its intention to 
conduct trade-agreement negotiations 
with Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway. 
Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United 
Kingdom. These 18 countries have au- 
thority to negotiate. Of particular in- 
terest from the cattle standpoint are 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and, 
I would imagine, Chile. A list of the 
products to be considered for possible 
tariff concessions include, among other 
things, chilled or frozen or fresh meat, 
hides, leather, cattle for breeding and 
(note this particularly important tariff 





item) hoofs, horns and bones. 

Internationalists contend, and ofte, 
ruthlessly, that the only industries 
to survive are those that can compels 
in world markets, irrespective of Var. 
iable standards of living—if the leas 
efficient go to the wall, that is just ty 
bad. Could your industry compete jp 
tariff-free markets with Argentin, 
Australia, New Zealand and Mexiey? 
What can you do to cut rates and raise 
efficiency? Or what can you do to Taige 
efficiency if rates are cut? Bette 
breeds? But others can _ breed Up. 
Cheaper feeds? More skill? Does fh 
cattle industry need tariff protection? 
Will the costs of such protection cog 
more in indirect ways than it is worth? 
The industry can best answer thes 
questions for itself. Perhaps we neej 
to know more than we know about the 
cattle industries of foreign countries 
Perhaps we need to send someone ty 
these meat-exporting countries to make 
a first-hand study and a minute ap 
praisal of what the industry is or may 
be up against not only today but in the 
years to come. 

























































































Personally, I can’t answer the ques. 
tions raised. I don’t know where to get 
the information. But certainly if I were 
to stop with the premise “we need pro- 
tection,” then I would try to answer 
the question, “How much and _ how 
soon?” T imagine your officials face a 
similar situation. 


The billboards used to say, “There is 
no substitute for butter.” Similarly, 
“There is no substitute for facts.” A 
few suggestions: Make up your minds 
what protection you deem to be both 
fair and necessary, then go after it 
hammer and tongs, by resolution or 
other appropriate means of expressing 
your convictions firmly and _ cour- 
ageously, both as individuals and as an 
organization. Arrange to appear at all 
hearings scheduled on tariff matters 
which affect your industry. Precede the 
appearances with well-considered and 
well-prepared briefs. See that these pres- 
entations cover a full statement of the 
need, backed up by ample evidence and 
adequate facts. Insure suitable repre- 
sentation in Washington. Fortunately, 
Mr. Mollin, your esteemed secretary, has 
ably represented you in Washington. 
He knows his way around. 

See that your congressmen and sen- 
ators are fully apprised. Likewise see 
that the proper people in the Tariff 
Commission, State Department and De- 
partment of Agriculture are given full 
information of what is going on. Put 
on pressure wherever it will do the most 
good. During the past dozen years at- 
vocates of protection were either ignored 
or else feared or liked. Fear in Wash- 
ington generates respect, and one Call 
do more if he is respected than if he 
is merely right. Learn the other fellows 
thinking and at all times be prepared 
for argument and counter argument. 
Back it up, of course, with the courage 
of your convictions. 
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The Gilpin-Jefferson Livestock Asocia- 
tion held its annual meeting Feb. 8 at 
Golden, Colo., a hilly town of 5,000 and 
the first capital of Colorado, lying in 
the foothills of the Rockies 15 miles west 
of Denver. Chairman of the meeting was 
President Leavitt Booth of Arvada who, 
with Secretary Ernest Ramstetter of 
Golden, was re-elected to office. 


The resolutions adopted by the cattle- 
men in a brisk two-hour session called 
for a telegraphic request to their con- 
gressmen to support suitable federal 
legislation to fight the foot-mouth threat 
in Mexico; favored better salaries for 
brand inspectors of the state, and urged 
that locker boxes be added to the state’s 
butcher law provision requiring the 
keeping of hides and horns. 


Harry Bierne, chief Colorado brand 
inspector, spotlighted, in his speech, a 
new camouflage piot hatched by thieves 
who store their stolen beef in freezer 
lockers. Andrew Hutton, supervisor of 
the Roosevelt Forest, Fort Collins, des- 
cribed grass on that forest in the past 
Season as good, and County Agent Stan- 
ley Stolte of Arvada told the stockmen 
of a service available to them at $2.50 
an hour—this consisting of a high- 
powered sprayer plus one operator. De- 
velopments in the Mexican foot-and- 
mouth trouble were outlined by David O. 
Appleton, editor of the PRODUCER. 


Forty miles north of Golden, and still 
in the foothills of the Rockies, lies Lyons, 
Colo., where 40 members of the Boulder 
County Stock Growers Association met 
for their annual get-together. This as- 


pee 


sociation, together with the Boulder 
Stockmen’s Association, offers a $300 re- 
ward for information leading to the 
conviction of cattle thieves. This was 
the first item taken up, followed by an 
exchange of views on the Forest Service 
subjects. Chairmanned by Hal Hall, the 
several-hours session was made to un- 
fold action and discussion on a wide 
range of stockmen’s problems. 


Dr. E. Heiny, of the Bureau of Ani- 
Industry at Denver, explained eradication 
of lice and grubs through dipping or 
spraying, to add 50 pounds per animal. 
Other speakers included Clayton Weaver, 
Boulder, Colo., of the Forest Service, 
Radford Hall of the American National 
Live Stock Association and PRODUCER 
editor Appleton, discussing Forest Serv- 
ice matters and recent developments in 
the foot-mouth situation. 


Hal Hall was reelected president of 
the group and Turner House of Lyons 
was named secretary. 


Cooperative work in erecting drift 
fences and cattle guards on roads along 
the border between Washington and 
Canada is sought in a resolution passed 
by the Stevens County Livestock Pro- 


tective Association, Washington. The 
resolution said that Washington has 
spent large sums on the control of 


Bang’s disease but Canada has no Bang’s 
program and the Canadian cattle along 
the border are allowed to roam across 
the boundary; therefore the need for 
fences. 


Basing their action on an accusation 
of “unfair tactics in the treatment of 
permits on Grand Mesa National For- 
est,’ members of the Western Slope 
(Colo.) Livestock Protective Association 


peo 


=i) 





“Sidewalk meeting.” P. H. Hummel, John Hendrick, Drs. Meyers and Heine of 
the BAI and Lyman Linger hold an impromptu session in Lyons, Colo., during the 
February convention of the Boulder County Stock Growers. 
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recently recommended the removal 4 
Roy Williams, forest superintendent, and 
Carl Henderson, conservationist. 

The United States Livestock Sanitay 
Association, conferring at Fort Worth, 
Tex., in mid-February, urged constry. 
tion of an electrified wire fence along 
the U. S.-Mexican border (1,190 walls 
as one of the best ways of keeping fo¢, 
and-mouth disease out of this country 
In addition, the sanitary officials agke 
Congress to place a 24-hour patrol 9 
the border. 

The meeting, at which BAI staff men. 
bers discussed the current status of the 
Mexican outbreak, was attended by oye; 
60 state and federal veterinarians anj 
included Dr. R. M. Gow, livestock sani. 
tary commissioner of Colorado, and Dr. 
B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colorady 
Stock Growers and Feeders Associatioy, 
The Bureau of Animal Industry was 
represented by Drs. S. O. Fladness, 
M. S. Shahan and T. W. Cole. 

In Texas, members of the Coastal Cat. 
tle Association atending their 14th an. 
nual meeting in Beaumont, on Jan. 11 
re-elected J. C. Dishman of that city a 
president. Other officers, also re-elected, 
are: W. P. H. McFaddin, Jr., of Beav- 
mont and George Bauer of Nome, vice- 
presidents; Jos. F. Combs of Beaumont, 
secretary, and Oscar Gallier, also of 
Beaumont, treasurer. 








American National Secretary F. EF. 
Mollin was among those who journeyed 
to New Orleans for the Feb. 20-22 meet- 
ing of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s Associ: 
ation. Mr. Mollin was one of the conven- 
tion speakers. (We hope to have further 
details and the resolutions for next 
month’s issue.) 


Michigan livestock associations that 
have gone on record in support of legis- 
lation to make possible co-operation 
with the Mexican government in the 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, 
now prevalent in that country, include 
the Michigan Purebred Sheep Breeders, 
Michigan Shorthorn Association, Mich- 
igan Red Poll Cattle Club and the Mich- 
igan Beef Cattle Breeders. The resolv- 
tions adopted by the four groups also 
favor the setting aside of sufficient 
moneys to carry out any program €l- 
dorsed by the BAI. 


As far away as Virginia, the presence 
of foot-and-mouth disease in a neigh- 
boring county is causing concern among 
cattlemen. This fact was evident | at 
the sixth annual meeting of the Virginia 
Beef Cattle Producers Association, held 
Jan. 16-17 at Richmond. 

The association, a growing organiza 
tion with a full-time secretary, includes 
among its activities considerable work 
on grading in the field with the exten- 
sion service. 

About 150 persons attending the meet- 
ing heard F. E. Mollin; executive secre 
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Here... with added notes of explanation concerning 
the feeding of livestock...is republished 


Safeway’'s Pledge to Farmers 


Increasingly these days, farmers are faced with 
problems of ‘‘normal,’’ prewar marketing. It 
therefore seems to Safeway that this is a proper 
time to republish the basic policies we hold to 
in farm marketing. First stated in 1938 by Lingan 
A. Warren, President of Safeway, these basic 
Safeway policies are in operation today and they 


will be continued: 


‘“‘Loss Leaders” 


Safeway is opposed to the use of fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products, meat and 
other agricultural products as “‘loss 
leaders’”’—the practice of selling farm 
items below cost to lure customers. 





Financing Farm Production 


Safeway does not subsidize farmers — 
the practice of financing certain farm 
production and using this to force 
prices down. 


- 


Operating Farms 


Safeway does not own or operate any 
farms or compete with farmers in the 
production of agricultural products. 


(In 1943, maldistribution of meat supplies 
under federal regulations greatly reduced the 
amount of beef we were able to offer Safeway 
store customers. We could buy only a small 
percentage of our normal supply. This situation 
torced Safeway to establish slaughter plants, to 
undertake some feeding of cattle, and to con- 
tract for feeding by established feeders. As a 
result, Safeway now owns approximately 
35,000 cattle—dut does not own a single ranch 
or farm. As and when producers can again 
supply us with a sufficient number of fed cattle, 
Safeway will discontinue the feeding of cattle 
. . . excepting only the small number carried to 
equalize the day-to-day supply for slaughter 
plant operations. ) 


Prices Paid to Producers 








Safeway pays the farmer as much or 
more for his product as he can obtain 
elsewhere and is proud of that fact. 


Regular Purchases 


Safeway purchases are made regularly, 
thereby assisting in stabilizing the pro- 
duce market. (Safeway buys only for sale 
through its own stores. ) 


Grading 


Safeway endorses the program of proper 
gradingand proper labeling of produce. 


Discussions With Producers 


Safeway welcomes discussions with 
all agricultural groups and individual 
farmers for better understanding be- 
tween farmer and distributor. 


SAFEWAY 
the neighborhood grocery stores 








tary of the American National, discuss 
foot-and-mouth (in a speech of which a 
record was made). Foot-and mouth was 
touched upon also in the speech of Dr. 
H. C. Givens, Virginia state veterinarian. 

The program prepared by the Virgin- 
lans covered a multitude of subjects, in 
addition to the distressing one of cattle 
disease. Agronomist Frank E, Boyd 
treated the topic “Building Better Beef 
Pastures” and consumer trends in beef 
consumption were taken up by Fred J. 
Beard of the USDA, Washington. The 
slaughter market situation; labor-saving 
machinery on cattle farms, the beef cat- 
tle forecast and the Virginia markets on 
feeder and purebred cattle were also 
discussed. 


Association 


Sidelights 





The Washington Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation is preparing a history of the state 
and county organizations. Secretary Joe 
Muir, Pullman, is soliciting, from old- 
timers of the Northwest, information 
about dates of organization and first 
presidents, as well as background details 
on the early problems and successes of 
such groups. 


One of the speakers at the 33rd an- 
nual convention of the New Mexico Cat- 
tle Growers Association in Albuquerque, 
Mar. 10-11, will be Col. Louis Kolb of 
the Krick Weather Service, Pasadena, 
Calif. (a service which is being used by 
the California Caattlemen’s Association). 
Col. Kolb has made a lifetime study of 
the effects of weather on livestock pro- 
duction; during the convention he will 
demonstrate how it is forecast in the 
Southwest and how it is a determining 
factor in soil erosion, livestock produc- 
tion and market prices. 





Washington cattlemen have requested 
an appropriation of $1,290,000 from the 
current session of the state legislature 
to aid in checking diseases among the 
1,000,000-head cattle population of that 
state. Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, presi- 
dent of the Washington State Cattle- 
men’s Association, explained that disease 
cuts into the large calf crops necessary 
for a profitable operation under present 
high costs of labor, feed and freight. 
State Agriculture Director Fred Martin 
mentioned in his address that 36 animal 
diseases are communicable to humans. 


Another blast leveled at the Forest 
Service came in a letter from the 
Poncha Springs, (Colo.) Livestock and 
Range Improvement Association. “If 
given an opportunity,” the release said 
in part, “ranchers have the intelligence 
to protect ranges, as grass and other 
forage are equivalent to money. ... 
Poor land makes poor livestock and poor 


people.” Forest Service laws are out- 
dated, the Poncha Springs stockmen 
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charge, and were never well liked, al- 
though the fundamental principle of 
forestry is right; the permittees ex- 
pressed belief that cooperation and work 
could cure all the ills present under ex- 
isting conditions. 


In his address before the national wool 
convention at San Francisco, W. C. Crew, 
assistant manager of the Denver Union 
Stockyards, brought out a rather inter- 
esting comparison: There are now 
1,000,000 more people living in the six 
western states than there are sheep, he 
stated, while only 10 years ago “there 
were 8,000,000 more sheep out here than 
there were people.” 





Announced dates of the Washington 
Cattlemen’s Association convention are 
May 16-17. It will be held at Ellensburg. 
President Alan Rogers of the Washing- 
ton state group has made it a point to 
attend every county cattle association 
meeting as one means of assuring best 
possible cooperation between local and 
state organizations. Latest reports con- 
cerning a membership drive now in prog- 
ress show that 100 new names have 
been added to the list so‘ far. 


BREEDER ACTIVITIES 


The Western Aberdeen-Angus Associ- 
ation at Denver reports a very success- 


ful sale during the 1947 National 
Western Stock Show. On 45 bulls the 


average purchase price was $775; on 43 
heifers it was $460, making an over-all 
average of $605. 

In the association meeting held at 
that time, the following officers were 
elected to lead the Angus group: Harold 


National Juniors 
Go Into High Gear 


The plans made by the juniors at the 
Phoenix convention for a strong group 
of their own had their beginnings in 
pre-war days and were, like so many 
other things, interrupted by that war. 
Following the national convention at 
Denver in 1943 at which a foundation 
program was initiated, a committee was 
formed for purposes of keeping the in- 
terest alive until such time as a more 
definite move could be made. 


At the 1947 meeting, held in Janu- 
ary at Phoenix, five states—i. e., Ne- 
vada, Colorado, Nebraska, Arizona and 
California—were represented by a total 
of 38 juniors. Those who attended from 
states having no junior association 
stressed the need for them as a means 
of providing training, to give the young 
people an interest in all meetings and 
fill in the period of time when they 
are too young to take an active part in 
the senior organization and yet are ac- 
tually running businesses of their own. 
The juniors, in other words, were look- 
ing for an interim link with their life 
work. 









Bohlender, LaSalle, president; say King 
Montrose, vice-president; Norman 9 
Smith, Larkspur, secretary-treasurer, 
* * a 

The champion bull of the fifth nationg) 
Angus Breeders show and sale at Chi. 
cago in February was El-Jon Eric. The 
animal, which was shown by El-Jop 
Farm, Rose Hill, +Ia., was bought by 
Briarcliff Farms of Pine Plains, N, Y. 
for $4,000. Cattle breeders from 19 states 
and Canada took part in the event. 


At the February convention of the 
Central Nebraska Hereford Breeders jy 
Broken Bow, all officers were re-elected, 
They are: F. A. Bates, president; M. M. 
Pederson, vice-president; L. G. Sullivan, 
secretary-treasurer. Messrs. Pederson 
and Bates were selected by the directors 
to serve as sales managers in the fall 
and spring shows. 


Ernest Ramstetter of Golden, Colo, 
was elected during the past month to 
succeed Lloyd Downing in the presidency 
of the Rocky Mountain Hereford Associ- 
ation. The new vice-president is Joe 
Beauprez of Broomfield; the secretary, 
Ed Nix of Boulder. The association js 
planning a sale for Apr. 28. 


National Woolmen Meet 


At San Francisco during the first 
week of February priority was given by 
convened members of the National Wool- 
growers Association to the framing of 
a three-point program aimed at com- 
batting a 30-per cent drop in domestic 
wool production since 1942. This recom- 
mended (1) increased tariff duties on 
wool to equalize production cost differ- 
ences between this and other countries; 
(2) the establishment of import quotas 
on wool; (3) the enactment of interim 
legislation as coverage until the tariff 
is increased or an import plan solidified, 
this program to provide comparable 
prices for wool, to treat wool the same 
as a Steagall commodity and to give 
the CCC authority to sell wool below 
parity or comparable price. A congres- 
sional investigation of the Forest Serv- 
ice, with particular respect to the use 
of appropriated funds, was demanded. 


The woolgrowers, who were attending 
their 82nd annual meeting, protested 
certain Forest Service and Grazing 
Service policies, and voiced opposition to 
any increase in fees under the Taylor 
Grazing Act or to any increase in con- 
gressional appropriation for administra- 
tion of the Act. One of the resolutions 
authorized the association president to 
appoint a five-man committee “to form- 
ulate and carry out a public relations 
program designed to offset biased and 
misleading information discrediting the 
nation’s great livestock industry.” 


Upon the retirement of Norman Win- 
der of Craig, Colo., from the presidency 
of the National Woolgrowers organiza- 
tion, Sylvan J. Pauley of Deer Lodge, 
Mont., was elected to head up the group. 
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I often seems as though a farmer or rancher never 
has enough help. But did you ever stop to think that 
there are literally thousands of people who work for you 
that you seldom, if ever, see? 

These unseen “‘hired hands” are the scientists of agri- 
culture, who work for you the year ’round in agricultural 
experiment stations of the nation. Their accomplish- 
ments are many—and can benefit you directly in propor- 
tion to the advantage you take of their services. They’ve 
helped increase productivity of the land, helped develop 
better-yielding crops, better livestock and poultry. Yet, 
never satisfied that perfection has been reached, the ex- 
periment stations continue to explore the possibilities of 
further aid to agriculture. 

The experiment stations in the 48 states are to the 
business of agriculture what our research laboratories 
are to Swift & Company. It is in the research laboratory 
that we put science to work for us, to improve our prod- 
ucts and our business. It costs us money—but we con- 
sider it money well spent. Farmers and ranchers are 
indeed fortunate to have much of their research work 
done for them—and paid for out of public funds derived 
from taxes. 

' We like to think of these agricultural experiment sta- 
tions as a vast bank of valuable scientific knowledge. To 
maintain the assets of this bank, millions of dollars from 
this year’s $1,235,055,000 budget of the United States 
Department of Agriculture go to the various state ex- 
periment stations, to conduct experiments sponsored by 
the U.S. D. A. In addition, about $12,000,000 is provided 
by the states to staff and maintain the stations. Remem- 
‘ber, this is your bank, from which you can make with- 
drawals of real value any time you wish. Information is 
available on any subject relating to farming or ranching. 
Direct your request either to the Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., or to your own state college, state 
experiment station or extension service. If you do not 
have the address, ask your county ageat or vocational 
agriculture teacher. Or write to us at Swift & Company, 
Department A-5, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


A Big Market of Little People 


A new outlet for meat has been developed! 
Hundreds of thousands of “‘little people’’ in 
America, the babies of the nation, are now 
eating meat. Swift’s Meats for Babies and 
Juniors are specially prepared for them. These 
new products give today’s babies a better 
chance than ever before for robust health 
and full physical development. 

The better the food, the better the baby! That’s why doc- 
tors are so enthusiastic about Swift’s Meats for Babies. They 
know that meat provides complete, high-quality proteins, 
the essential body-builders—iron, the blood-builder—and 
needed vitamins in natural form. They know, too, that these 
vital food elements in meat are most important when babies 
are young—actually building their bodies. And so, many 
doctors are recommending Swift’s Meats for Babies and 
Juniors—strained for the very young and diced for older 
children. 

This is but one example of the many ways Swift’s research, 
distribution and promotion contribute to the nation’s nutri- 
tion and build new markets for the products of your farm 
and ranch, 


Mothers: if ‘you'd like a free copy of a new informative booklet, 
“*Meatin Your Baby’s Diet,” write Swift & Company, Dept. B-56 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 





Are you using these “hired hands’? 
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BEEF GOULASH 


2 pounds beef chuck 

Ym cup flour 

3 tablespoons fat 

1¥2 cups water 

1 tablespoon Worcestershire 
sauce 

Y2 cup celery leaves 

Y4 teaspoon pepper 


1 clove garlic 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 
2 tablespoons chopped 
parsley 
Ys teaspoon sage 
1 teaspoon caraway 
seed (optional) 
1 teaspoon salt 
Cut beef into chunks and roll in flour. Melt fat in skillet. Brown 
meat well. Add remaining ingredients. Cover skillet and cook 
slowly for 32 hours, or until tender. (Yield: 6 servings.) 







OUR CITY COUSIN 





City Cousin is shocked to see 
How strong a one-wire fence can be... Wheeee! 








. to: 
Things are NOT always as they seem sti 
Which of the two shapes shown at left is the ge 
larger? The white one or the black one? The in 
white one certainly appears to be bigger. But in 
actually they are exactly the same size. se} 
In the livestock-meat industry, too, things are ay 
not always as they seem. For example, sometimes be 
people think of Swift’s total profits as being large. Yet the 
actual fact is that in 1946 dividend payments to shareholders go 
were less than 4% on the shareholders’ investment; the com- di 
pany’s net earnings from all sources were 114¢ per dollar of fe 
sales... only a fraction of a cent per pound of product han- er 
dled. That seems to be doing business on a mighty narrow 
margin—and it is! m 
5 UNION STOCK YARDS * 
Swift & Company siiesco », nuno: 
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by T. D. Watkins, Jr. 
Montana State College 


Feeder lambs, thrifty, growthy, 
. healthy, ready for the feed lot, are 
eats generally a product of the grassy 
ee EES” western rangelands. Because the gain 
of a lamb is closely correlated with its mother’s con- 
ditioning, the ewe must be well nourished prior to 
lambing time, and thereafter, until the two of them 
go on green pasture. Newly born lambs thrive when 
clean lambing facilities are supplemented by fresh 
green grass. During lambing time, and the first few 
days afterwards, individual attention on the part of 
the breeder means dollars in his pocket. 

Range lambing excepted, as soon as lambs are 
born, the parent and her offspring should be placed 
together in a small enclosure, until the lamb is 
strong. As ewes and their lambs are grouped to- 
gether, the numbers should be gradually increased 
in order that each lamb may learn to find its mother 
in the band. Those ewes bearing twins should be 
separated from those bearing singles. The former 
should receive additional supplemental feed and the 
best pasture. From the time lambs and ewes 
go on pasture until marketing time, the less the 
disturbance the greater the gains. The key to good 
feeder lambs lies in adequate nourishment of the 
ewe, good sanitation, and personal attention and 
management. 


Two Different Things 


There seems to be a good deal of 
misunderstanding about two fac- 
tors which are important in the 
marketing of livestock—grade 
and price. 

Simply defined, the purpose of 
grading is to provide a convenient but necessary 
means for comparing qualities of the meat animals 
in a market; or for comparing the animals in one 
market with those offered for sale in another mar- 
ket. However, grading is not an exact science be- 
cause it depends to quite an extent on the 
judgment of the person doing the buying or sell- 
ing. Grades are standards which take into con- 
sideration the sex, weight, quality, conformation 
and finish of animals. 

Now, let’s have a look at price. Price is not 
a factor in determining grade. Just because some 
animals are in a higher grade does not mean that 
they always will sell for a higher price than ani- 
mals in a lower grade. For example, it happens at 
times that a medium grade of cattle sells for as 
much or more than a good grade. Such a condition 
may come about when there is a heavy demand 
for, but only a light supply of, medium cattle; 
while on the same day a big supply and a light 
demand of good grade cattle will not bring so 
high a price. 

The same situation may exist in the case of 
lambs. In communities where racial customs affect 
eating habits, there are times when carcasses of 
lightweight, thin, lean lambs sell for as much as 
the fat, well-finished, choice type. Again the law 
of supply and demand is in action. 

Always remember that price and grade are two 
different things. Try to think of each separately, 
and we believe you will have a much clearer and 
truer picture of grading and marketing of live- 


stock. 
P. C. Smith, Vice President 
In Charge of Beef, Lamb, Veal 


P.C. Smith 


Soda Bill Sez: 
... a feller that’s wrapped up in himself 
generally makes a mighty puny package. 


e NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS B & » 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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Arizona Cattlemen 
Meet at Prescott 


When Norman Fain, the general chair- 
man, called to order the 43rd annual 
convention of the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers Association at Prescott, Feb. 7, more 
than 300 cattle raisers of the Southwest 
settled down to consider major industry 
problems of the present. These, it was 
brought out in open discussion and by 
various speakers, are the matters per- 
taining to animal health, public land 
and proposed tariff cuts. 

As is the case when any group of 
cowmen congregate at. this time, the 
foot-and-mouth threat was well to the 
forefront. Dr. William Pistor, animal 
pathologist of the Universtiy of Arizona, 
brought his listeners up to date on the 
the Mexican outbreak of the disease 
and moves being made to deal with the 
recognizably dangerous situation. 

Rad Hall of Denver, assistant to Sec- 
retary F. E. Mollin of the American 
National, outlined the reasons that cat- 
tlemen of the country are, for protection 
of their interests, fighting further re- 
duction in livestock tariffs—a legal pos- 
sibility now being heard before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information at 
Washington. Mr. Hall spoke also on the 


Arizona smiles. 
Jameson, Kingman. 


subject of public lands. 

Mrs. J. M. Keith of Phoenix, secretary 
of the Arizona Cattle Growers, in her 
address mentioned the approximately 
50 per cent of Arizona territory which 
is public land and which the cattle peo- 
ple of the state would like to see largely 
under private ownership. 


Other convention speakers included 
C. U. Pickrell, director, Arizona agri- 
cultural extension service; O. C. Wil- 
liams, state land commissioner; Dr. 
Alfred Atkinson, president of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona (who retires on June 
30, to be succeeded by James Byron 
McCormick, present dean of the law 
school); Dan E. Garvey, representing 
Gov. Sidney P. Osborn, who was unable 
to attend; James Whetstine, mayor of 
the host city; Robert E. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the Yavapai Cattle Growers, the 
host organization; Thomas L. Kimball, 
representing Director H. L. Reid of the 
state game and fish commission. Carlos 
Ronstadt of Tucson, as vice-president, 
conducted the sessions in the absence of 
President Fred Fritz, absent because 
of a death in the family. 


In their resolutions, the delegates 
urged erection of an international fence 
between Mexico and the United States, 
to aid in preventing the spread of foot- 
and-mouth; asked appropriation by the 


Top—Ross Perner, Seligman; John Beloat, Buckeye; E. J. 
Below—officiating at the registration desk: Ethel Perkins, 


Prescott; Mrs. V. E. Swanson, Prescott; Catherine Cundiff, Phoenix; Mrs. J. M. 
Keith, Phoenix. (Mrs. Keith is secretary of the Arizona Cattle Growers; Miss Cun- 


diff, her assistant.) 
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state legislature for use in Controlling 
cattle disease; recommended that fed. 
erally-owned Arizona lands valuable fy, 
grazing be turned over to private own. 
ership or to the state in trust: advocate; 
transfer of grazing lands in U. §, fy. 
ests not valuable for timber to admip. 
istration under the Taylor Grazing Aq 
and requested a weed-eradication pro. 
gram in grazing areas. 

The full list of incumbent officers Was 
re-elected: Fred J. Fritz of Clifton, 
president; Carlos Ronstadt, Tucson, 
first vice-president; John Babbitt, Flag. 
staff, second vice-president; Ralph 
Cowan McNeal, treasurer. Mrs, J. yf 
Keith of Phoenix remains secretary, 


The Junior Cattle Growers Associ. f 
ation named Carl Koontz of Mayer, 
president; Raymond Evans, Tolleson, § 
vice-president; Frank Boice, Jr., Tucson, 
treasurer; Carl Ronstadt, Tucson, ser. 
retary. 

Some 60 ladies took part in the cop- 
vention activities of the Arizona Cov. 
belles, of which Mrs. Ralph Cowan is 
the president. 

The association will 
meeting at Kingman. 


hold its 194 












A CORRECTION 

The PRODUCER regrets that, 
through error (Page 31, February 
issue, 17th line from top in first 
column), the interest rates advocated 
in connection with purchase of pub- 
lic lands were upped very nearly into 
the usury class. It was probably self- 
evident to most readers of the Report 
of the Public Lands Committee that 
this interest was rightly 1% per cent, 
instead of 11% per cent per annum 
as printed. 


Utah State Group 
At Salt Lake City 


OUR HUNDRED, FIFTY CATTLE- 

men answered the roll on Feb. 14-15 
at Salt Lake City for the annual conven- 
tion of the Utah Cattle and Horse Grow- 
ers Association. They were welcomed 
by Gov. Herbert B. Maw; the response 
was made by Judge Fred W. Keller of 
price. 

Heading the list of speakers, Presi- 
dent William B. Wright of the Amer- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
Deeth, Nev., spoke of topics currently 
claiming the attention of the stock 
growing industry; his address was fol- 
lowed by a question period which pro- 
duced some lively discussion in the con- 
vention hall. 

In a general statement preceding the 
list of resolutions adopted by the Utah 
stockmen, the group recorded their el 
dorsement of the program adopted by 
the American National at Phoenix 1 
January. The resolutions then framed 
by the state body urged: proper contro! 
and eradication methods in the Mexican 
foot-mouth outbreak; a cooperative plan 
for reseeding, water development and 

(TO PAGE 25) 
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other meth is of rehabilitation; Forest 
Service ad/ istment of big game num- 


pers; that “ongress have such strips as 
the Grand anyon National Monument 
get aside aud the grazing privileges ad- 
ministered under the Taylor Grazing 
Act, also that no further withdrawals 
be made ior national parks or monu- 
ments. Further, they requested legisla- 
tio to make inspection at locker stor- 


age plants mandatory, so that illegally 
slaughtered meat could not be stored; 
protested ihe appointment of officials 
of the Bureau of Land Management 
without consultation with the American 
National and National Advisory Com- 


mittee; opposed the transfer of public: 


lands to private interests at this time; 
approved a state bill requiring the rail- 


roads to fence their lines in grazing 
areas. 
Feature addresses of the convention 


included Representative Horrace Allred, 


Roosevelt; Edward P. Cliff, assistant 
regional forester, Ogden; Representa- 
tive Royal J. Brinkerhoff, Bicknell; 


Adam S, Bennion, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Utah Light & Power Co., 
Salt Lake City; Don E. Kenney, generai 
manager of Salt Lake Stock Yards; 
President F. S. Harris, U. S. A. C., 
Logan; H. Byron Mock, regional admini- 
strator, Bureau of Land Management, 
Washington; Alonzo F. Hopkin, presi- 
dent of the Utah state senate, Wood- 
ruff; Dr. Wayne Binns, chief veterin- 
arian, U. S. A. C., experiment station. 
Committee reports concluded the meet- 
ing on Saturday afternoon; these were 
led off by that of J. A. Scorup of Moab, 
chairman of the finance committee. 


The slate of officers was re-elected in 
toto: L. C. Montgomery, Heber City, 
president; J. A. Scorup, Moab, vice- 
president; Jos. T. Finlinson, Leamington; 
H. L. Allred, Roosevelt; Alonzo F. Hop- 
kin, Woodruff; McKinley Morrill, Junc- 
tion; Erastus S. Gardner, Pine Valley, 
and B. Nowers, Beaver, second vice- 
presidents. 


A ladies’ auxiliary organization was 
formed during the meeting; this will be 
headed by Mrs. L. C. Montgomery as 
president, while Mrs. Wayne G. Smith 
of Green River will serve as vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. M. Conover as secretary, 
and Mrs. Rulon Fairbourn of Salina as 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee. Approximately 100 ladies were 
present to become members of this club. 


Gives Up Bombing Land Plan 


Last August the War Department 
announced a proposed bombing range of 
3,000,000 acres in Utah and drew forth 
criticism from many ranchers and others 
In the West. Now it is announced that 
this proposal has been withdrawn and 
Instead the department’s activities will 
be transferred from the proposed Wen- 
dover, Utah, area to the 3,000,000 acre 
Project already in operation at Alamo- 
gordo in southern New Mexico. At pres- 
ent it is not indicated that additional 
land will be needed. 
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PUBLIC LANDS 


EMBERS OF THE JOINT LIVE- 

stock Committee on Public Lands 
which on Feb. 26-27 met at Denver to 
formulate plans for a tentative land- 
purchase request to Congress, set up 
the following program, for submission 
to the American National Live Stock 
Association and the National Wool 
Growers: 


(1) Ranchers who now hold adjudi- 
cated rights to graze their animals on 
Taylor grazing lands would have first 
priority in buying; 


Much is being written these days 
deploring the stockman’s proposal to 
buy public domain land. In the stories 
we have read on the subject we have 
yet to see stated the stockman’s real 
desire: The stockman wants a security 
of tenure that will run beyond a mere 
10-year permit. 


(2) Buyers would have 30 years to 
pay for their land; 


(3) The federal government would re- 
ceive 10 per cent of the sale price; 90 
per cent of purchase price would go to 
the states. 

Chairman Dan Hughes of Montrose, 
Colo., said there are now about 21,630 
adjudicated users of the public lands in 
the 13 states. The proposed land prices 
are tentatively set, the figures varying 
with the number of cattle the land will 
support. 

It was stressed, following the meet- 
ing, that previously released information 
that a separate grazing act was being 
proposed was erroneous; only an amend- 
ment to the Taylor Grazing Act to per- 
mit purchase on optional basis is con- 
sidered. 

The adjudicated users of Taylor graz- 
ing lands are now paying a fee of 5 
cents per month for each animal unit. 
The fee is to be 8 cents, effective May 
1. When the new fee was first proposed 
the distribution was to be as follows 
(but it takes an amendment to the law 
to bring it about): 1% cents would go 
to the states; 4% cents for administra- 
tion; 2 cents for improvement of ranges. 
Under the present 5-cent rate, 2% cents 
goes to the state; 1% 
cents for administra- 
tion, and 1% cents for 
range improvement. 
So far the state money 
has been used largely 
for range improve- 
ment. 

Further considera- 
tion of the points in- 
volved in the _ pro- 
posed grazing amend- 
ment will be taken up 
at a joint meeting of 
the Public Lands Com- 
mittee and the Na- 
tional Advisory Board 
Council, Mar. 21 to be 
held in Salt Lake City. 





ES 


The Ray Cowdens of Phoenix and John 
Babbitt of Flagstaff. Mr. Cowden was in 
charge of arrangements for the recently 
held American National convention at 
Phoenix. In the lower view, W. J. Davis 
of McNeal, left, and Matt J. Culley of 
Tucson, who took some of the pictures 
which appeared in the convention issue 
of PRODUCER (February). 





Rail sitters at Prescott. Left to right: Robt. E. Perkins, 
Prescott, president, Yavapai Cattle Growers; W. R. Steven- 
son, Hereford; J. M. Wilson, Safford; Steve Bixby, Globe. 
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RUGGED REGIONAL 
INDIVIDUALISM 


(Second half of address of D. J. Guy, 
manager, natural resources department 
of Chamber of Commerce of U. S. at 
American National Convention.) 


What, then, lies ahead for tomorrow ? 
I have contrasted these two Roosevelt- 
influenced decades as background ma- 
terial only. Theodore Roosevelt, the Re- 
publican, was almost invariably mindful 
of the traditional Democratic regard 
for states’ rights. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the titular Democrat, on the other hand, 
appears to have considered states’ rights 
as something synonymous with the horse- 
and-buggy era. Or should I say the ox- 
team and the covered wagon era? I 
have no thought of disparaging either 
man’s philosophy. In the last analysis, 
it is the people who finally determine 
our policy. In last November’s election, 
the people were clear and unmistakable 
in their demand for less direction from 
Washington. I believe that demand goes 
all the way down the line, from OPA to 
grazing, to the use of waters, to for- 
estry and soil and mining. 


There has-been a break and I like 
to characterize it as a break from New 
Dealism to New Realism. This very fact 
poses a new and serious problem, and 
one that requires considerable reconver- 
sion and no little reconservation. I can 





Distaff side of the industry at the 
Arizona meeting in Prescott. Top view, 
1. to r—Mrs. M. M. Perkins, Chino Val- 
ley, adviser for Yavapai Juniors; Mrs. 
W. J. Wells, Chino Valley, secretary Na- 


tional Juniors; Mrs. Clifford Koontz 
Mayer, director of Yavapai Juniors. 
Lower—Mrs. Louie Horrell, Globe, left, 
and Mrs. Bruce Brockett, Rimrock. 


best describe it by the flippant query: 
“Where do we go from here?” Have we 
a plan and a program to carry on if, as 
and when federal supervision, federal 
control, federal management or federal 
ownership is lessened and finally dis- 
continued. I’m afraid we have none. In 
fact, ’'m afraid we are divided in many 
respects. No one can deny the rights 
and the duty of the federal government 
to husband the resources in and on the 
land it owns while they are under fed- 
eral ownership. But is federal owner- 
ship an end in itself? In the early years, 
definitely no. The end was revenue and 
the public lands were sold. Next, the 
end was settlement. James Wilson, Sec- 
retary of the Interior in 1911, said, “The 
general theory under which the gov- 
ernment has proceeded and is now pro- 
ceeding is that the public domain should 
be utilized for actual settlement and de- 
velopment rather than as a source of 
revenue for the general government.” 
That was the theory in Theodore Roose- 
velt’s time. He fought the “big monopo- 
lies” because he wanted the little set- 
tlers to have the land. 


Today we have a different public land 
policy in Washington. There, public 
land administration is now concerned 
with management, with permissive reg- 
ulated use. rental charges, grazing fees, 
and the like, a policy in which disposi- 
tion has no place. This policy has been 
challenged. It has its supporters. An 
issue is before us—you and the West and 
the whole country. Bills were introduced 
in the last Congress that proposed turn- 
ing over substantial areas to the western 
states. Similar bills will be before Con- 
gress again. Regulation bills, withdrawal 
bills, national park bills, grazing bills, 
forestry bills and mining bills were be- 
fore the last Congress. They will be 
introduced again in the new Congress. 
Is this kind of thing to go on year after 
year, Congress after Congress, with the 
West divided against itself and the 
Washington management policy becom- 
ing more deeply entrenched the while? 
l hear much about the problems of the 
West and I ask, “What makes the West 
have problems any different from those 
of states in the East or the South?” In- 
variably the answer is, “It’s the public 
lands.” There can be no doubt about the 
accuracy of that statement. The one 
over-all monopoly that hangs over the 
West is federal land ownership. 


A New Day 


As a result of the war, the West is 
experiencing a new life, an awakening 
to its industrial possibilities based upon 
the further development of its rich heri- 
tage in natural resources. As I have 
said, the federal government owns more 
than a half interest in these resources 
and if its land acquisition policy coui- 
tinues, state control will be further 
restricted. This fact must surely becloud 
the sovereign authority of the western 
states and the free enterprise of their 
citizens. Some of my friends cannot see 
this at all. They look upon federal own- 





ership as the “pillar of a cloud” tha 
leads the way in the west’s escape from 
the Egyptian monopolists,—private in- 
terests and “incompetent” State Phar. 
aohs—but when, in the name of Heaven, 
is the West ever going to reach the 
promised land of private ownership ang 
full state sovereignty under such leader. 
ship, so-called ? 

Equality of the states is fundamentg] 
to our form of government and it doesnt 
seem logical to me that you in the 
West can cede a half interest in your 
lands to the rest of the country and 
still hope to attain equality. 

The public land policies of the Cham. 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
calls for shrinkage, not expansion, in 
federal ownership and control. In other 
words, we want a federal program with 
a definite decontrol trend. This doesn’t 
mean “giving the country back to the 
Indians” as our Washington planners 
have so often charged. It doesn’t mean 
that the Park Service, the Forest Ser- 
vice or even the Grazing Service should 
be summarily thrown overboard by act 
of Congress to save the Ship of State, 
Most federal agencies dealing with nat- 
ural resources will always have func- 
tions to perform that are of a truly na- 
tional character. The Reclamation Bu- 
reau has functioned for nearly 50 years 
under a law that provides for ultimate 
private ownership of the lands reclaimed. 
Many bureaus in the Department of 
Agriculture perform their functions on 
a cooperative basis. They are advisory. 
So with the United States Public Health 
Service. In the army I suppose a man 
is supposed to go out from the general 
in Washington or somewhere else and 
do what he is told. But in business you 
send a man out and what you want is 
a job well done. I think the bureaus could 
function very much more satisfactorily if 
they went out amongst you people to 
do a job rather than to carry out some 
directions that they get from the Wash- 
ington bureau. 


States Can Do the Job 


I believe the best thing the federal 
government can do for the internal wel- 
fare of the country is to help the states 
and communities to help themselves. 
State foresters, state park officials, 
state geologists, state mining and water 
officials should have stronger local sup- 
port, and their functions should not be 
cut from under them by federal intru- 
sion. The national Chamber urges its 
member organizations to work for the 
support of these state agencies. The 
states with few exceptions are able to 
do the job. At the 38th Governors’ Con- 
ference in Oklahoma City last May, it 
was reported that, ““When the war ended, 
the states were in the best financial con- 
dition in half a century.” The national 
Chamber urges its member organizations 
to work for the support of the state 
agencies. 

Still, it is declared, “the states have 
neither the philosophy nor the adminis- 
trative machinery ready to carry out 4 
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conservation program.” New York, Penn- 
sylvania, th Carolina, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Cailfornia by their deeds re- 
fute this argment. But what philosophy 
or administr: ive machinery can Nevada, 
for example, develop with 87 per cent 
of the state in federal ownership? 

The weste’» states are confronted with 
a condition, not a theory. A condition 
for which they are not responsible. Did 
the change ‘rom a policy of land set- 
tlement and other disposal to one of 
federal management represent the wishes 
of the West? I do not believe so. At the 
Governors’ Conference in 1908, the gov- 
ernor of Montana said he didn’t particu- 
larly object to the national forests in 
Montana. “But,” said he, “I would sug- 
gest, Mr. Secretary of the Interior, that 
there be no more of them. We have suf- 
ficient.’ The governor of Idaho said 
some of the conservation work was na- 
tional in scope, such as navigation, and 
then he added, “But that which lies 
wholly within the border of one state, 
can, in my judgment, with the passage 
of proper laws by Congress, be best done 
by the people of that state.” The gover- 
nor of Utah said, “We want conserva- 
tion but not stagnation,” which indicates 
that he feared a padlocking policy. 


I think the West is suffering from the 
omnipresence of the “public interest.” 
The frontier may be gone. I hope the 
spirit of the frontiersman still lives. I 
think the time is ripe for a western 
conference of the Theodore Roosevelt 
type backed by the governors of the 11 
western states, their experts and agen- 
cies, and supported by western business 
associations, western Chambers of Com- 
merce, western men of political and so- 
cial science. Determine for yourselves 
what public land and natural resource 
policy you want, and then tell the coun- 
try and the Congress what it is. Yours 
is a special problem, you have divergent 
interests—cattlemen, sheepmen, lumber- 
men, miners, farmers, hunters, fishermen 
and your rapidly growing urban popu- 
lation, all dependent upon your natural 
resources and all affected by the future 
use and control of 500,000,000 acres of 
government land within your borders. 
What do you of the West want done with 
it? If you strike out single-handed, each 
pleading his own special interest, in the 
language of Charlie McCarthy, “They’ll 
mow you down.” The need calls for a 
West with a program. A West motivated 
by the Pikes-Peak-or-bust spirit of the 
pioneer. The West’s solution lies, today, 
a8 in the days of the pioneer, in rugged 
regional individualism. 


p—_—____.___» 


Meat production, which has been de- 
lining for two years, probably will de- 
cline further in 1947. Cattle slaughter, 
though decreasing, will still be relatively 
large. Output of lamb and mutton, de- 
clining since 1943, may be _ further 
reduced. Civilian meat supplies are 
likely to be slightly smaller than in 
1946. Export and military needs will be 
less. USDA chart and forecast. 
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Livestock Declining 


The government says the number of 
livestock on farms declined during 1946 
for the third successive year since num- 
bers reached an all-time peak on Jan. 
1, 1944. The decline was greater than 
that in 1945 but somewhat less than in 
1944, For one of the few times on rec- 
ord, numbers of each species of livestock 
and of chickens and turkeys were lower 
at the end of the year than at the be- 
ginning. 

Despite smaller numbers of all spe- 
cies, the farm inventory value of live- 
stock on Jan. 1, 1947, of 11,252 million 
dollars was 25 per cent larger than a 
year earlier, and was the highest for 
all years. 

Supplies of feed grains on farms on 


Jan. 1, 1947, were 10 per cent larger 
than on Jan. 1, 1946, and, with the ex- 
ception of 1942, were the largest Jan- 
uary stocks on record. 

The moderate decline in cattle num- 
bers apparently is a continuation of the 
downward movement of the cattle num- 
bers cycle. If this downward phase fol- 
lows the pattern of most other cattle 
cycles, it will continue four to seven 
years longer. It differs from other 
downward movements, however, in that 
much of the decline has resulted from 
decreases in numbers of milk animals. 
About half of the drop in cattle num- 
bers in 1946 was in milk cows and year- 
ling heifers being kept for milk cows. 

The liquidation of sheep numbers, both 
in range and farm flocks, continued dur- 
ing 1946, and all sheep numbers are 
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Total cattle numbers, which reached a record high at the beginning of 1944, 
declined moderately in 1945 and continued downward in 1946, standing at 81,050,000 
head on Jan. 1, 1947. Slaughter has been unusually large since 1943. But, with 
numbers on farms still high, slaughter, which reached a peak in 1945, is likely to 
continue large for another year. USDA chart and forecast. 
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now at the lowest level since 1925. Stock 
sheep numbers are below the level 
reached following World War I and are 
the smallest on record going back to 
1867. The number of sheep and lambs on 
feed on Jan. 1 this year, however, was 
only about 11 per cent below the aver- 
age of the 1941-45 period and was ab- 
normally large in relation to stock sheep 
numbers. Much of the decline in sheep 
numbers since 1943 has been a result 
of a marked decrease in the number of 
farms keeping sheep. 


Hog numbers declined about 7 per 
cent of the lowest level since 1941. Much 
of the decline was a result of the de- 
crease in the 1946 fall pig crop. The 
number of brood sows and gilts was 
larger than a year earlier, but the num- 
ber of other hogs over six months old 
was somewhat smaller. 


Downward Trend in Cattle 


The downward trend of numbers of 
cattle on farms, which started during 
1945, continued during 1946 as slaughter 
and deaths exceeded the number of 
calves born. It is estimated there were 
81,050,000 head on farms Jan. 1, 1947. 
This is 1,384,000 head, or about 2 per 
cent less than the number a year earlier, 
and about 4,500,000, or 5 per cent, be- 
low the Jan. 1, 1945, peak of 85,573,000. 
The present cattle numbers are the low- 
est since Jan. 1, 1942, but still sub- 
stantially above any year prior to 1943. 

Cattle numbers in states east of’the 
Mississippi River increased about 1 per 
cent, but a 3 per cent decline in the 
states west of the Mississippi pulled the 
total United States cattle population 
down 2 per cent. In the north Atlantic 
and east south central states, cattle 
numbers were practically unchanged. 
They were up 1 per cent in the east 
north central states, and 2 per cent in 
the south Atlantic. In the west north cen- 
tral and western states, the cattle popu- 
laion was down about 3 per cent, and in 
the west south central the decrease was 
about 4 per cent. 


Milk cows on Jan. 1, 1947, estimated 
at 26,100,000 head, were 2 per cent less 
than a year earlier. Replacement heifers 
between one and two years of age were 
3 per cent or 192,000 head less than a 
year earlier. The number of heifer 
calves being kept for milk cows was 
2 per cent, or 163,000 head larger than 
a year ago. Beef-type cow numbers were 
practically unchanged, but beef heifers 
between one and two years of age were 
down 4 per cent from a year earlier; 
steers were down 7 per cent, or 566,000 
head below a year earlier. 


Sharp upturns in cattle prices late in 
1946 resulted in record high values per 
head, and total value of cattle on farms 
Jan. 1, 1947. The average value per head 
was $97.40, or $21.20 above a year 
earlier. Total value of all cattle on Jan. 
1, 1947, was 7,898 million dollars, com- 
pared with 6,280 million dollars a year 
earlier. The value per head of milk cows 
of $145 set a new all-time record. 
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The beef cattle industry is on the 
march—better organized every day. The 
meeting at Richmond, Va., which I had 
the pleasure of attending in January, 
showed an aggressive and cooperative 
organization. When I notified Secretary 
Henry E. Hutcheson of the introduction 
of the foot-and-mouth legislation, he re- 
plied in just a few days that he had 
contacted every member of the Virginia 
delegation and had responses from 11 
out of 12 stating they would give it full 
support. 

The meeting last week in Louisiana 
and the meeting in Florida last Novem- 
ber showed the same trend. No longer 
can we think of the range beef cattle 
industry as something that belongs only 
to the West. 


* * * 


The- West is keenly disappointed in 
Secretary Krug’s appointments to head 
the Bureau of Land Management and 
the Grazing Service within that bureau. 
The secretary made a fine impression 
when he visited livestock representatives 
at several points in the West last sum- 
mer. They thought he really meant it 
when he indicated his desire to cooper- 
ate with the industry, but it turns out 
to be the same old political game. 

Current developments relative to re- 
ciprocal trade are interesting. Briefs 
filed and appearances made before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
indicate more opposition to the continu- 
ation of the tariff cutting, reciprocal 
trade making policy than at any time 
since the Act was passed in 1934. ... 


The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will shortly consider resolutions call- 
ing for a halt to the program of 18 new 
trade agreements with sharp tariff re- 
ductions. Action will follow present 
work of the committee on budget and 
tax matters... 


The Senate Finance Committee has 
taken no direct action, but its chairman, 
Senator Millikin of Colorado, and Sen- 
ator Vandenberg have had some infor- 
mal discussions with Assistant Secretary 
Clayton about the matter. As a result, 
President Truman has announced some 
changes in procedure, such as an escape 
clause, greater participation of the Tar- 
iff Commission in determining tariff 
reductions, etc. However, full power 
with respect to tariff reductions is still 
vested solely in the Executive—that is 
the major weakness of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. 

es * BS 

Official knowledge of the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico came 
to the BAI Dec. 26. Today, two months 
later, the President signs the bill au- 
thorizing our cooperation in a control 
and eradication program. Looks awfully 











































































slow in an emergency, but the move DME will show 
posed is a novel one. Many conferengs a pills 
in Mexico City and Washington, ay “a hops 







the fact that there are two Lovernmens 
involved instead of one, account for th 
delay. Fortunately, the spread of th 


Congress 





disease has been mostly to the wef re oi 
and the infected area is still some 3 pe ; 
miles from our border at the last off, a tax I 
cial report. ae and goo 
e tax I 
Up to this writing, no official a, spen 
nouncement has been made of th And th 
amount of money that will be requir§. * . f 
to do the job in Mexico. Whatever it —_ 
if the battle can be won, it will } wants : 
cheap, compared to allowing the diseay aaa 
to spread up to our border and remaip. into ae | 
ing as a constant threat to the livestoc ity es “ 
industry of this country. We woul sag 
then be in much the same position a A ie 
England is today, with repeated out nn df 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease, trace. = 
able directly to Argentine beef. 0 | 
——— n 
Freedom to Market 
(Continued from Page 7) oa 
all livestock through central markets tail, the 
would solve none of the producer’s prob- § keep it 
lems. The organization contended tha } any poss 
the American shipper has the right tof ease in 
market his livestock when and wher § data w 
he pleases. The bill, of course, was never § widely | 
passed ... nor has our dual system of} men, it 
marketing, employing both the direc § tion of . 
method and the central markets, ruined} jmporta 
the livestock producer—as was freely 
predicted by proponents of the Capper 
bill. es 
If congressmen intend to delve into the ieee 
“direct vs. central marketing” question, stamped 
let them first read the report of the} ) 4. in 
study made by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics published in 1935, which 
abundantly bears out the contention of}  !n sp 
the American National, let them review } tional S 
the testimony already taken in Congress “The pi 
and let them ponder a moment on the made 0 
word “freedom”—freedom to sell what | Ussues 
you produce in open and free markets. } ‘ction 
of four 
- - rememk 
A Stopping Point [* | 
ence a 
HE snags that are being run into in | attempt 
Congress in its attempt to come t the dis 
terms on how much President Truman's visions 
budget of 37.5 billion dollars should be ] in effe 
cut seems pretty good evidence of 2 foot-an 
truth that has so often been stated— | control 
that, once started, government spending 
is the hardest thing in the world to stop; | A M 
In fact, the committee that recomment- ated fr 
ed the biggest cut—6 billion—said this } jections 
very thing, that “if the total expenditure } tereq + 


is approved this nation may find 4 
peacetime level of spending fastened 
upon it which will frustrate any hop 


City he 
mouth | 


Were in 
of turning our fiscal path to sound fune- } ola ela; 
tions.” Within 


The committee mentioned that 31. returne 
billion would be ample for the domest¢} at var; 
essentials of government and security, } other g 
suggested that the details of the cuts § found — 
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will show Uy 4S the various appropria- 
‘ion bills arc »resented and worked out. 
Itis hoped ¢’ .¢ in setting these amounts 


Congress ¥ not overlook the great | 


expansion t has been taking place 
in the vari: states in regional offices 


and in all s of committees in every | 


county. Wh any such offices spend 
the tax mon: for needful purposes, well 
and good, v. can afford it; but where 
the tax mon. is not well spent we must 
not spend i 


And the s:me thing goes for expendi- 
tures for * armed service. No one 
wants to cripple that part of our gov- 
ernment, but those who have looked 
into the question of spending for secur- 
ity believe tliat, for one thing, the civil- 
ian staff of the army can be pared down. 


A line should be clearly drawn to show | 


how far spending must go to keep our 
armed forces at the desired level. 


On the F. and M. Front 


The more the cattleman knows about 
foot-and-mouth, even to the smallest de- 


tail, the better his chance of helping to | 


keep it at a safe distance and combat 
any possibility of an uprising of the dis- 
ease in this country. While some of the 
data which is being printed may be 
widely known to the majority of stock- 
men, it does no harm to chance a repeti- 


tion of something which, by virtue of its | 


importance, bears repeating. 


* * 


It has been found that birds may be 
carriers of the disease, but experience 
in past outbreaks shows it has been 
stamped out without any effort to kill 
birds in the areas involved. 


In speaking of vaccine, American Na- 
tional Secretary F. E. Mollin has stated: 
“The product is very expensive, can be 
made only from the mouth and tongue 
tissues of infected animals and the pro- 
tection gained is good for only a period 
of four or five months.” It should be 
remembered that no disease has ever 
been eradicated with vaccine and 
hence acceptance of vaccine as the only 
attempt at control means acceptance of 
the disease itself; the sanitary pro- 
“sions of our Tariff Act must remain 
in effect against ‘any country that has 
foot-and-mouth disease and attempts to 
control it only by the vaccine method. 

A Mexican army major who gradu- 
ated from Johns Hopkins states that in- 
jections of urotropine recently adminis- 
tered to a herd of cattle near Mexico 
City have affected a cure for foot-and- 
mouth disease, with which these animals 
Were infected. Dr. Marco Antonio Gaxi- 
ola claims that the animals were cured 
within 10 days and show no signs of any 
returned infection—a claim considerably 
at variance with the concensus among 
other authorities who have, up to now, 
found little justification for confidence 
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Number of FARM TELEPHONES. 
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e Telephone service was 
extended to about 
330,000 additional rural 
families in the United States 
during 1946. This was an 
increase of more than three times 
that of any previous year. 
Enough pole lines were built in rural 
areas to stretch across the cosntry six 
times from coast to coast. 


e In the western states in which this company oper- 
ates, the same substantial progress was made. More 
farmers and ranchers were provided service than 
ever before. Not all orders could be filled because 
some telephone material shortages still persisted and 
taking care of those orders in proper turn is our 
first order of business in 1947. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 








































































in the use of vaccines because of the ex- 
pense entailed and the short-lived pre 
tection afforded. 


ee 


A former editor of Country Gentle- 
man and ex-USDA worker, J. Clyde 
Marquis, has declared that the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, with 
which he was associated, in 1936 esti- 
mated the cost of a European foot-and- 
mouth epidemic to be more than that 
of the entire Spanish revolution. 

ee ee 


Texas has appropriated $150,000 for 
its livestock sanitary commission to 
fight foot-and-mouth disease, recently 
discovered in Mexico.... Wyoming and 
Montana _ livestock sanitary officials 
have changed their regulations to pro- 
hibit shipping or trailing of livestock 
into these states without a written per- 
mit and health certificate. 

* * & 


Oscar Flores, Mexico’s assistant sec- 
retary for cattle, has been quoted in re- 
cent press releases as saying that if the 
U. S. does not provide adequate assis- 
tance to fight'the foot-mouth outbreak, 
infected animals will be vaccinated but 
not slaughtered. He explained that his 
country needs economic, scientific and 
technical cooperation if a slaughter and 
quarantine program is to be carried out. 

* * * 


Aphthous fever, a virus disease which 


LETTER FROM 


Dear Editor: 


is the human counterpart of foot-and- 
mouth in cattle, brings a new considera- 
tion into the disease picture. The U. S. 
Public Health Service now contemplates 
a study, dependent upon the availability 
of funds, to determine the role of man 
as a carrier. Such research would be cen- 
tered in Mexico. Aphthous fever, said to 
hit children more often than adults, is 
sometimes fatal; but the mortality rate 
is low. 
x * 


Another sufferer from the Mexican 
hoof-and-mouth outbreak—though in a 
less serious way—is the Cheyenne Fron- 
tier Days show which has always de- 
pended on the country south of the bor- 
der for the steers used in the roping and 
bulldogging events. The Wyoming 
Stockman-Farmer is authority for the 
information that officials of the rodeo 
are now on their way southwest to see 
if the necessary stock can be located at 
other sources. 


Eugene J. Hayward, son of E. G. Hay- 
ward of Cimarron, N. M., who in 1939- 
40 visited the Argentine, at that time 
wrote a letter, about the use of vaccine 
against foot-and-mouth disease, from 
which the following is excerpted: 

“This plague is known to exist in 
seven or more forms, four of which are 
common. Each form must be immunized 
against separately; artificial immuniza- 


SKULL CREEK 


Here it is nearly the first of March, but it is a long time untill green grass 
yet. We still only have about 400 head that we are scattering hay for and 
ever’ thing is going along all right. Looks like the hay is going to hold out. The 
weather has been fair but we have had to bring in a few more cows that were 


a little thin. 


I told you in my last letter about Tex and his widow. We have been so busy 
that Tex has only seen her once or twice in the last month. When you dont see 
a woman offen you dont quarrel much with her. Guess ever’ thing is O. K. yet 
as Tex is still in a trance. He has named his saddle mare Mollie after her, the 
widow I meen, and he treats her better than he used to, I meen the mare. Its 
all right with me if it lasts but I’ll still bet another months wages, 2 to 1, that 


some thing will happen. 


I also told you I would tell about the trip to the stock show that Jess/Smith 


made. 


Well he drew a couple of hundred dollars and left for Denver loaded 


down with good advise from a couple of us who had been there about staying 
away from the skid row and to beware of getting too friendly with casuel 
acquantences, and all the other good advise we could think of. I guess he remem- 
bered most of it as he got back in about a week without making there jail house 
though he did have to wire for enough more money to buy his ticket home. He 
says he seen all the fancy cattle and horses and the horse show, and he enjoyed 
them. Now he is going to save his money and buy one of those palomeeno saddle 
horses. I am for him. That is some thing sensable to save your money for. We 
will watch the adds in your magazine and help him get a good one. 

I think he did get slickered once though, for he says he sat by a girl on the 
buss going out to the show who said she knew him in Omaha in 1936. When he 
told her he never was in Omaha in 1936 but was in Cheyenne that summer on a 
visit she said she meant Cheyenne. They got chummie and he took her to the 
show then back down town for a meal, and I meen it was some meal she ordered 
for him. When he left her at her rooming house she said that the firm she 
worked for was a little short and she hadn’t got her check yet to pay for her 
room and a few other things so he loaned her 30 dollars to last until the firm 
could pay her. He has wrote to her but so far she has not answered his letter. 
If you know what I meen I think she worked him. 


Will write later. 


Yours truly, 


WILLIAM (BILL) WESCOTT. 














tion against one form will not lessep the 
danger of its appearance in any of ;, 
other forms. 4 
“Largely because of the size of the 
dose required, injections of  vaggip, 
(which must be made with materig; 
taken from live animals recently 4, 
tacked by the disease) are very «. 
pensive and not practical for gener 
use on range herds.” 


BORDER FENCE 


USDA reports about 225 miles y 
fencing, such as it is, along the Mexicap. 
U. S. boundary. Seventy-five miles 
the fence runs along the southern Cal. 
fornia boundary from the ocean to th 
mountains, built years ago for tick ¢op. 
trol; there are two stretches of fence 
along the Texas border that total 1} 
miles; but many open grazing areas ar 
without any fence protection whatever, 


The kind of fence recommended by the 
BAI for the 1,905-mile boundary would 
cost somewhere near $5,000,000. It would 
be erected with 10-foot posts, placed 
3 feet deep, with 7 feet above ground 
The fence would have a 5-foot width of 
No. 9 link woven wire, with 4 strands 
of barb wire above it. Posts would be 
10 feet apart. Such a fence, it is be. 
lieved, would stop practically all wild 
animal movement across the border, hold 
back hogs and small animals and bh 
strong enough to stop cattle. 

Legislation calling for a_ protective 
fence has been introduced in Congress, 
The Department of Agriculture favors 
such a project and the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association has urged 
immediate action on it. 


CHICAGO CHANGES RULES 

Looking ahead to the 1947 Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, to be held 
at Chicago Nov. 29-Dec. 6, the manage- 
ment has announced major changes in 
the steer classes. 

All individual steers will now be classi- 
fied by age rather than by weight as 
heretofore. The action is taken because 
an analysis of ages within the former 
weight classification reveals an age 
spread of as much as nine months be- 
tween steers in the same class—whici 
has permittted slow-developing, unprof: 
itable animals to compete to unfair 
advantage (victoriously at times) with 
those that have acquired maximum 
weight and finish for age. In the case 
of range-produced calves where the exact 
date of birth is not known, exhibitors 
will be permitted to enter animals undet 
the month of birth. The new classifica 
tion will apply to the junior livestock 
feeding contest as well as to the opel 
steer classes of the show. Carlots of fat 
steers will continue to be shown in three 
weight divisions. 











Skin parasites such as lice and mites 
take their heaviest toll of livestock dur- 
ing the winter months. Prompt action t 
control these pests is good business fot 
the ranchers. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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PRESIDEN’ SIGNS FOOT-MOUTH LAW 


XECUTIVE Secretary F. E. Mollin 

of the American National Live Stock 
Association has been in Washington 
since mid-January trying to rush con- 
crete action to stop and stamp out the 
foot-and-mouth disease which in Mexico 
now hangs over 2,000,000 head of live- 
stock in quarantine since early in Jan- 
uary. Representing the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association there 
on the same mission is Judge Montague, 
of Fort Worth. 

Both Houses of Congress have now 
passed bills to cooperate with Mexico 
in this matter. This probably will call 
for sending men and equipment to Mex- 
ico, keeping a tight quarantine on the 
affected area, disposing of susceptible 
animals in new outbreaks, moving to 
market and slaughtering inside the quar- 
antine area unaffected and recovered 
animals, destroying of wild animals as 
may be necessary, the setting up of a 
research organization in the area and 
destruction of susceptible and exposed 
animals in outbreaks outside the quar- 
antine line. 

So far we have learned of no appro- 
priation bill to implement this proposed 
action. The plan seems to be to put the 
Mexican people on immediate notice 


when the legislation providing for co- 
operation is signed and asked that 
Oscar Flores of Mexico, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture for cattle, come to 
Washington and agree on exact terms 
of cooperation. 


See page 9 for an exploration of the 
foot-and-mouth subject. 


In order to make the tariff proposals 
acceptable, a promise is being offered 
by the trade pact negotiators that escape 
clauses will be added to trade agree- 
ments negotiated, to provide that in the 
event of unforeseen developments any 
concession granted which results in im- 
portation in such increased quantities 
as “to cause or threaten serious injury 
to domestic producers may be withdrawn 
or modified.” 


The scene of the trade agreement ne- 
gotiations with the 18 nations was slated 
to shift to Geneva, Switzerland, begin- 
ning April 8. However, we learn the 
date may be postponed because the 
American negotiators may not be able to 
get ready by that time. They have about 
1,000 briefs to go over and reams of oral 
testimony. Read on page 8 what F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional, said at the hearings in Wash- 
ington. 


Speaking on protection against foot- 
and-mouth disease before the House, 
Frank A. Barrett said that the Amer- 


ican people will have to unlearn every- 
thing the writers and radio commenta- 
tors on our sanitary embargo have told 
them. “But we will be forced to pay 
through the nose for the concrete proof.” 
The writers and commentators, he said, 
have led the people to believe that the 
embargo which prevented imports of 
beef and lamb from South America was 
a subterfuge and in fact an economic 
barrier. He spoke of the grave threat 
of the foot-mouth outbreak in Mexico 
and pleaded for action to stamp out the 
disease. 


Secretary of Agriculture Anderson in 
a statement to the House Committee on 
Agriculture put the onus of future agri- 
culture price support legislation on 
Congress. He outlined some situations 
under present laws that might lead to 
heavy government expense but did not 
suggest backing down from the “spirit 
of the government’s commitments.” The 
price support legislation sets up three 
classes of commodities: (1) Basic—cot- 
ton; corn, wheat, tobacco, peanuts and 
rice; (2) nonbasic — commodities the 
production of which the government 
asked to be expanded to meet the war 
emergency—hogs, eggs, chickens, tur- 
keys, milk, butterfat, certain dry peas 
and beans, soybeans, peanuts and flax- 
seed for oil, potatoes and American- 
Egyptian cotton; (3) commodities not 
in the other groups and supports are 








(8 HEREFORD BULLS| 


18 Head 2-Year-Old Bulls 


FOR SALE 


60 Head Yearling Bulls 


Rugged Painter Type Range Bulls 


PAINTER’S HEREFO 


ROGGEN COLORADO cenve 


eal 


March, 1947 


These bulls are conveniently located 


on 


at our 2 Bar 2 Ranch, 4 miles south- 
east of Denver on State Highway No. 
83. Call or write us regarding this 
offering. 


PAINTER HEREFORD CO. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


P. O. Box 779 
Denver, Colo. 


Denver Phone CH. 7202 Roggen Phone 7F2 





permissible rather than mandatory. He 
posed the question, What shall be done 
about commodities for which price sup- 
port is not mandatory such as citrus 
fruit, beef cattle and wool. But the 
major immediate problems are those 
which have to do with nonbasic Steagall 
commodities, he said, “because the gov- 
ernment seems committed to support 
prices of some of those commodities at a 
relatively high and inflexible rate—a 
rate that acts as an incentive to in- 
creased production beyond needs, with 
the result that resources are wasted and 
adjustments in the pattern of produc- 
tion retarded.” 


The Office of International Trade in 
February opened the export doors for 
60,000 American hides and are examin- 
ing the hide situation to see what will 
be the export policy between now and 
June 30 when the government’s author- 
ity to control hide exports expires. One 
of the troubles in the hide situation has 
been that the world price was higher 
than our domestic level—a_ situation 


resulting from government regulations. 


Release of the 60,000 hides had the im- 
mediate effect of raising hide prices 3 
or 4 cents. 


The Committee on Public Lands of the 
House has “Resolved that in view of the 
widespread complaints by users of the 
range in the western forests on the pro- 
posed reduction in permit allotments... 
the subcommittee on public lands intends 
to make an investigation . .. in the cur- 
rent year and therefore proposes that 
Richard J. Welch, chairman of this com- 
mittee ... request the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to withhold action on the re- 
duction in permit allotments” until hear- 
ings are concluded and recommendations 
made. 


A bill introduced in the House calls 
for increased research by the Secretary 
of Agriculture either independently or 
in cooperation with states or organiza- 
tions into methods of eradication of cat- 
tle grubs and provides for the necessary 
appropriation. 

Named to the position of chief of 
range management in the Bureau of 
Land Management (same as old Grazing 
Service) is J. Will Robinson, former 
congressman from Utah, and to the job 
of associate chief of the bureau is Joel 
Wolfson, Washington land office em- 
ployee. Chief of the bureau is Fred John- 
son, former commissioner of the Federal 
Land Office. 

Stockmen generally have severely 
criticized these appointments. They were 
assured that appointees to the positions 
would be those acceptable to the indus- 
try, and none of them are. 

In a telegram to President Truman, 
asking if he could not correct “this most 
unfortunate situation,” William B. 
Wright, president of the’ American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, said: 


“We find it difficult to believe that 
Secretary Krug would personally suggest 
such inappropriate appointments or that 
he would deliberately dissipate pre- 
viously inspired confidence in him 
through failure to carry out assurances 
used when asking the West’s coopera- 
tion and assistance (in a mutual solution 


of grazing administration reorganization 
and an adjusted fee structure.) Thege 
appointments are a direct rebuff to the 
West and its attempts at constructive 
government by the people’s solicited 
efforts. It appears to be an example of 
the dominance of entrenched 


bureau- 
cracy.” 


COOPERATION NEEDED 
IN BANG'S DISEASE CONTROL 


By George H. Conn 


CRITICAL STUDY OF THE REG- 

ulations of the various states con- 
cerning Bang’s disease control shows 
very plainly that there is a lack of coop- 
eration between state and federal of- 
ficials with reference to the programs 
adopted by the various states for the 
control of the disease in cattle. This 
study further shows very definitely that 
many states do not follow the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture until several years after 
they have been suggested by the bureau. 
Control of Bang’s disease in cattle is 
supposed to be, according to the title, 
a cooperative plan engaged in between 
officials of the state and the BAI, and 
yet a greater lack of cooperation in any 
common work could hardly be expected 
than that we find existing in the con- 
trol of Bang’s disease. It is difficult to 
understand why there should be this 
gross variation, and the only explana- 
tion that can be made for it is the de- 
sire on the part of state officials, who 
are practically always political appoint- 
ees, to have their own way, at least 
for a certain period of time and to a 
reasonable extent, in the adoption of 
any proposed disease control plans. This 
attitude on the part of state officials 
is, of course, the most serious handicap 
and is holding up practical results in 
3ang’s disease control. 


As a typical example of this lack of 
cooperation between the state officials 
and the federal officials we cite the 
vaccination of calves between the ages 
of four and eight months as a part of 
a practical program for Bang’s disease 
control. The BAI announced in Deceim- 
ber, 1940, that it approved the vaccina- 
tion of calves between the ages of four 
and eight months with Strain 19 as a 
factor in the practical control of Bang’s 
disease, and suggested that this be a 
part of the control program starting 
Jan. 1, 1941. The monthly summary 
published Apr. 30, 1946, of the Brucello- 
sis (Bang’s disease) control program 
conducted by BAI in cooperation with 
the various states shows that there has 
been very reluctant cooperation even 
between many states and the federal 
department on this phase of the control 
of Bang’s disease of cattle. Very few 
states vaccinated many calves for the 
first two or three years after Jan. 1, 
1941. Up to Apr. 30, 1946, not more 
than five or six states had vaccinated 


a sufficiently large number of calves 
to prove their cooperation. On the above 
date—Apr. 30, 1946—we find that there 
were five states of which none had vae- 
cinated as many as 1,000 calves since 
Jan. 1, 1941, or during a period of 64 
months. These states and the number 
of calves reported officially vaccinated 
are as follows: 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 


This report further states that only 1,- 
829,491 calves had been vaccinated in 
the entire United States during this 
64-month period and only six states had 
vaccinated more than 100,000 calves. 
With a cattle population of approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 head, a goodly per- 
centage of which have been born since 
this calf vaccination factor was sug- 
gested, it certainly proves that the 
states have not been very cooperative 
in adopting this calf vaccination pro- 
gram. 

Further studies of the monthly re- 
port of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
indicate that the state officials have 
not been wide-awake to their greatest 
opportunities in Bang’s disease control 
or they would have adopted the calf 
vaccination program as well as the vac- 
cination of adult cattle in an effort to 
bring about more satisfactory results. 
The BAI adopted the cooperative Bang’s 
disease control plan on July 1, 1934, 
which means that on Apr. 30, 1946, it 
lacked just two months of being 12 
years old; and yet this report shows 
that on Apr. 30, 1946, the states of Ar- 
kansas, California, Louisiana, Oregon 
and Washington had not a single ac- 
credited herd in the state and that six 
of the other states had less than 10 ac- 
credited herds each, and of the remain- 
ing states 12 of them had less than 100 
herds accredited to Bang’s disease. This 
leaves eight remaining states having 
a total of more than 1,000 Bang’s-ac- 
credited herds per state. A study of a 
report of this kind should have indicated 
to the officials responsible for Bang’s 
disease control in these various states 
that the program they were following 
was a total failure and should be aban- 
doned in favor of some program with 
more practical possibilities. 

No thinking individual can get away 
from ‘the fact that a great amount of 
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work has been done in an 


unnecess 

effort t ntrol Bang’s disease—work 
which t officials should have known 
a long * ago was unnecessary and 
unprofita’ It was a common practice 
for several years to blood-test calves 
that were to be vaccinated between the 
ages of four and eight months under 
what is nmonly spoken of as official 
vaccinal On Nov. 16, 1942, the BAI 
issued following instructions with 
reference to this phase of Bang’s dis- 
ease control. We quote: 

“It appears from reports received 
from fieid stations where calfhood vac- 
cination is conducted in connection with 
the brucellosis work under official su- 
pervision that the agglutination blood 
test prior to the time of vaccination is 


not essential. Therefore, in the future 
it will not be necessary, as far as the 
bureau is concerned, to subject calves 
to this test prior to the time they are 
to be vaccinated. If any calfhood vac- 
cination is being conducted at your sta- 
tion please discuss the above with the 
cooperating official in charge of this 
branch of the work in your territory to 
learn whether this meets with his ap- 
proval. Also advise the bureau of the 
action taken in regard to this proposed 
change at your station.—(Signed) J. R. 
Mohler, Chief of Bureau.” 

In spite of this very definite an- 
nouncement of the chief of the BAI 
there are many states that are still 


testing the calves before they are vac- | 


cinated. This is absolutely a waste of | 


time, which had better be spent in more 
profitable work with reference to Bang’s 
disease control. It does not seem rea- 
sonable to think that state officials 
would continue to approve or recom- 
mend a practice of this kind for several 


years after it had been reported to be | 


unnecessary by the principal agency 
such as the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
In some states the officials even went 





ABANDONED CALF 
(Songs of the Ber J. F.) 


Crouched in the 
he lies 

As he has lain two days, 

Awaiting her who will not come 
again 

But, driven by her hunger to un- 
naturalness, 

Has left him here to die. 

So crowded are my days, so scarce 


willows patiently 


the feed, 

Almost I wish I had not come upon 
him 

Until his death. Or that I had the 
strength 


To end his short span here. 
Yet even as I wish, I strain to lift 


him 

Upon my horse, for every woman 
born, 

Unless more cruelly pressed than 


womankind can bear, 
Cannot leave baby helplessness to 
die 
Alone among the willows. 
Dorothy McDonald. 


| 


March, 1947 







































































This sales column is carried as a service to both buyer and advertiser. When 
writing for information or catalogs, mention that you “saw it in the PRODUCER." 
Sellers, on the other hand, should take advantage, at small cost, of sales listings 
in this medium. 


MARCH 
15 


KANSAS 









March 
27 


MAY 
12 


SOUTH 
DAKOTA 





May 
19 
Colorado 





Choice Registered Hereford Bulls 


One or a Carload 











F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 


ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA 


IDAHO CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


SPRING BULL SALE 
100 TOP-QUALITY BULLS AND HEIFERS 


Consigned to This Sale by Idaho Breeders 
Sale at Twin Falls Commission Co. Yards 


REED STOCK FARM 


PRODUCTION SALE AT AUCTION Saturday, March 15, 1947 


Bulls, Cows, Bred and Open Heifers, the product of crossing the two highest 
ranking and highest priced blood lines of the Aberdeen-Angus breed. 


At the farm 2 miles west, 1 4114 East Central 
south, 1% west of Wichita, Kans. Sc. E. REED Phones 68313 & 53868 





GOOSE CREEK FARMS—NAU & SON 


REGISTERED ANGUS SALE 


For Catalog, Write Forrest Larmer, 102 Central State Bank Bldg., Muscatine, lowa 


COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA 
Top Families, including 12 Jilts 
Bandolier, Bell Boy and Sunbeam 


MIDWEST HEREFORD ASSOCIATION | 


55 BULLS . Show and Sale . 30 FEMALES 
HOLYOKE, COLORADO 


Show and Sale to be held 
at Fairgrounds in Holyoke 


SHOW, MARCH 26 
SALE, MARCH 27 


For a catalog write 
““Vet’’ Chase, Holyoke, Colo. 


THORP HEREFORD FARM 
BRITTON, SO. DAK. 


Auction sale at ranch 12 miles NE of Britton, starting at 12:30 


SO BULLS =|" isition. "3%." | 50 FEMALES 


| 
Freddie Chandler, 
Coming two-year-olds | “auctioneer | All bred to top bulls 


Northern Colorado Hereford Breeders 





24th For a Catalog 
Semi-Annual Write 
Auction | SRNR SS SRNR Stow L. Witwer 


Sunset Sale Yards 


GREELEY, COLORADO Greeley, Colo. 





Suitable for Top Ranchers 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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so far as to insist, and even demand, 
that before calves could be vaccinated 
between the ages of four and eight 
months officially that it would be nez- 
essary to blood-test the entire herd on 
the farm where these calves were kept. 
This practice has only recently been 
abandoned by some of the principal live- 
stock states. For example, the state 
of Illinois has just within the past few 
months discarded this requirement. It 
seems ridiculous on the face of it to 
think that any state would require such 
a procedure as this in view of the fact 
that it had no practical value. The 
only thing that could be said about it 
was that it consumed a lot of valuable 
time that might have been spent in 
more practical phases of Bang’s disease 
control. 


A study of Circular No. 1 of the 
U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Association, 
which was published on Sept. 1, 1943, 
and which lists the livestock disease 
programs in effect in the various states 
at that time, shows very conclusively 
and without any question that there is 
very little agreement between the var- 
ious states on the best method of con- 
trolling Bang’s disease of cattle. With 
reference to the requirements for the 
importation of cattle: into the various 
states, we find that only a few of the 
states permit the importation of of- 
ficially vaccinated calves between the 
ages of four and eight months, and 
where this is permitted the age of the 
ealves varies from 12 to 18 months. 
Most of the states do not permit the 
importation of these officially vacci- 
nated calves without a blood test. This 
is unnecessary and adds nothing to the 
effectiveness of the Bang’s disease con- 
trol program. In making the blood test 
for the importation of cattle into the 
several states we find that the time at 
which the test must be made on cattle 
ranges from 10 to 90 days before the 
importation is made. Many of the 
states, however, have a 30-day time 
limit. Some states require that the 
blood test for cows must have been 
made from 15 days to 21 days or later, 
following calving. Other states require 
that the blood test must be made in 
dilutions of 1-25, 1-50, 1-100 and 1-200, 


etc. Many states do not specify any 
dilution reaction. It is quite generally 
34 


BEAR CLAW RANCH 


Annual Auction—Dayton, Wyo.—June 12. 8 Herd Bull Pros- 
pects—52 Bred Heifers Representing Top Hereford Herd Bulls 


Sale at the Ranch—12:00 Noon . 


R. E. Leone, Sale Manager 


believed that the reactions in 1-25 and 
1-50 are not very reliable and for all 
practical purposes should be abolished, 
and yet many of these states continue 
to demand these unreliable and im- 
practical tests. In spite of the fact that 
experimental evidence as well as prac- 
tical evidence over the past several 
years proves very definitely that the 
vaccination of calves from four to eight 
months is not conducive to a long-time 
and solid immunity, and these facts 
should be and no doubt are known to 
the officials of the various states, there 
has not been a single state up to this 
time that has made any effort—nor 
have they recommended the vaccination 
of older calves. The facts are (and 
these facts are known to these same 
officials) that far better and more sat- 
isfactory results would be secured by 
vaccinating heifers from 12 to 16 
months than are secured in vaccinating 
them at from four to eight months of 
age. State officials are continuing, and 
will probably continue for a considerable 
period of time, to recommend the vac- 
cination of very young, immature calves 
against Bang’s disease with the full and 
complete knowledge that these calves 
will not withstand a very virulent infec- 
tion much if any beyond the termination 
of the first pregnancy period. 


Many state officials continue to make 
unreasonable statements with reference 
to phases of Bang’s disease control such 
as the vaccination of adult cattle. With- 
in the past few weeks we have had 
occasion to notice more than one article 
in which it was stated that there was 
considerable danger in vaccinating adult 
cattle against Bang’s disease, for the 
reason that this Strain 19 would localize 
in the udder of the cow and this way 
not only be a source of injury to the 
cow but probably a danger to the indi- 
vidual consuming the milk from such 
an animal. Under date of Mar. 7, 1942, 
J. R. Mohler, then chief of the BAIT, 
wrote me as follows, from Washington, 
Do 

“Experimental evidence of this bureau 
and other research institutions indicates 
that Strain 19 Brucella abortus, injected 
in a vaccinal dose into mature animals, 
does not result in the localization of 
the vaccinal strain in the udder. It is 
neither eliminated in the milk nor does 


it cause any damage to the udder, 


“An agglutination titer in the 
whey in vaccinated adult cattle does Not 
necessarily indicate that the cow i 
shedding Brucella abortus organisms in 
the milk. The titer of the milk whey 
usually corresponds with that of the 
blood or closely approximates it, and 
therefore the whey may give a positiy 
titer without the presence of organisms 
in the udder. The presence of Bruceljy 
abortus organism in the udder is deter. 
mined by cultural examination and by 
the isolation of the organism from the 
milk.—(Signed) J. R. Mohler, Chief of 
Bureau.” 


A study of these brief comments 
should indicate to the cattle owner anj 
other interested parties that the contro 
of Bang’s disease in cattle will never he 
on a practical and economical basis [ 
until the various states adopt a uniform 
program. As the situation now stands 
it is possible to move vaccinated heifer 
calves into only a few states without 
subjecting them to the blood test which 
for all practical purposes is a waste of 
both tlme and money for all parties 
concerned with it. From all available 
information there is no good reason at 
all that calves properly vaccinated with 
Strain 19 should not move to any other 
point in the United States for at least 
two years after vaccination, and if vae- 
cination of calves were changed so that 
calves were vaccinated at from 12 to 16 
months then there is no reason that 
these vaccinated animals should not 
move interstate without any blood test 
or any other hindrance, as far as Bang’s 
disease is concerned, for the balance of 
their natural lives. 


From a very exhaustive study over 
the past 15 years and a very extensive 
experience with Bang’s disease in cattle, 
it is our opinion that the failure of the 
states to adopt uniform regulations ia 
an effort to control Bang’s disease is 
causing the cattle owners of the United 
States needless losses of $25,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 a year. These losses could 
most certainly be eliminated in a very 
short time by the adoption of uniform 
methods of vaccination of calves as well 
as the vaccination of adult infected 
herds. 


Basing our conclusions on the slow- 
ness with which most of the officials 
have adopted recommendations made by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry for the 
control of Bang’s disease during the 
past few years, it would be our judg- 
ment that the most desirable coopera- 
tion between the state officials and the 
BAI will be brought about only at the 
insistence of the cattle owners them- 
selves. Many state officials are very 
reluctant even to suggest important 
changes in Bang’s disease control, feel- 
ing that they want to wait and let some 
one else take the first step. This atti- 
tude, of course, enables state officials 
to prolong’ their failure to take the 
necessary practical and economical 
steps to bring Bang’s disease under 
control, which they otherwise would be 
able to do. 
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MOLLIN TESTIFIES 


(Continued from Page 8) 


had an outbreak of the disease—up to 
the time | checked, about the first of 
November.” Although the embargo does 


not apply .» canned beef, none is coming 
in from Argentina “simply because it is 
under wor! control and the allocations 
authorities are protecting England so 
that she can buy the bulk of that product. | 
“The rates that applied to cattle, 
dressed beef, canned beef and hides in 


the original Tariff Act of 1930 were of 
considerable protection to our industry 
during the period of low prices in the 
depression. I don’t think that the re- 
duced rates that have resulted from the 


several trade agreements which have | 
affected our industry by any stretch of | 


the imagination could be called today 
burdensome to international trade. 


“Our cattle rates have been reduced 


generally from 2% to 3 cents to a flat | 


1% cents. The dressed beef rate has 
been unchanged, except the preferential 
rate of 4.8 cents to Cuba, which has 
been reduced to 3 cents. There has been 


no cause to change the rate on dressed | 
beef because the Argentine beef can’t | 


come in and I see no reason why it | 


should be under consideration today. 


“Canned beef was reduced from 6 | 


cents to 3 cents. 


“Hides were reduced from the nomi- | 


nal duty of 10 per cent ad valorem to 
5 per cent ad valorem. 


“Certainly a rate of 10 per cent ad 
valorem, less than 1 cent a pound, 
couldn’t have been considered burden- 
some to foreign trade. 


“It was a pure gift to the Argentine to | 


change that rate. Where, in any of 
these rates that I have mentioned, that 
are now in effect, is there any possible 
barrier to foreign trade?” 


Returning to the subject of canned 
beef, the speaker said the production 
of this commodity was stepped up tre- 
mendously to meet war demands. “This 
capacity is still in existence. Maybe it 
can’t all be used, but there is a great 


demand for canned meats—greater than | 


ever before—and there is the capacity 
in this country to meet that demand. 


“The original rate in the Tariff Act 
was 6 cents. You will recall that just 


prior to the passing of the Act in 1930 | 


there was quite a step-up in the imports 


H-m-m-m? 


_ The California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation mimeographed “Hot Irons” 
on Dec. 3 carried a bit of doggerel 
the PRODUCER feels moved to filch. 
(They, in turn, credited Harvey Han- 


Sen as the source.) 


“Some pay their dues when due, 
Some due before they are due; 
Some never due. 


How due you due when dues are 
due?” 
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Call TAbor 5602 
or write 
304 Colorado Bldg. 


Denver 2, Colorado 





COTTONSEED MEAL = CAKE 
ARE AVAILAELE NOW?” 


The 1947 calf crop will weigh more and make you more money 


if mother cows receive the protein they need now. For more 


milk, more weight and more profit, feed ample protein. 


Cottonseed cake, pellets and cubes are the choice of the range. 


Your nearby oil mill or feed dealer 
can supply you--call him. 


For Greater Gains 
Feed Quality Protein 


Practices’ 
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of canned beef, and it was considered 
then that the South American countries 
were rushing meat to this country to 
escape the increase in the tariff. 

“There was a drop-off immediately 
after the passage of the Tariff Act, but 
in 1936 and 1937 our imports of canned 
beef were greater, at the full 6-cent 
rate, than before the passage of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act in 1930. The 
6-cent rate then was no barrier at all to 
the imports, which were up in the neigh- 
borhood of 80- to 90,000,000 pounds a 
year; and certainly the 3-cent rate that 
is now in effect is no barrier to trade 
in the future.” 

Mr. Mollin voiced a plea that the mat- 
ter of tariff be considered on its merits, 
“instead of being publicized and propa- 
gandized as the reciprocal trade program 
has been from the beginning. 


“You remember that in 1934, when the 
original Act was passed, we were told 
by the official propaganda of this ad- 
ministration that it was going to pull 
us out of the depression—and we were 
just about the last country in the world 
to come out of the depression. 


“In 1937, we were told it would keep 
us out of war—but it did not. 

“In 1940, we were told that we must 
go on with the reciprocal trade program 
in order to bring about hemispheric soli- 
darity—but it didn’t do that. 

“In 1942, we were told that we must 
continue the program in order to win the 
war. We won the war, but I think there 
are several million boys who did that 
job who wouldn’t give very much credit 
to the reciprocal trade program. 

“In 1945, we were told that it would 
win the peace—but there is some doubt 
in my mind as to whether we have won 
the peace. 

“We read in the papers that we must 
go on with the program in order to keep 
out of the next war, but I don’t think 
it will do any more good in keeping out 
of the next war than it did in 1937 in 
keeping us out of the last one. Actually, 
when you come down to it, we have had 
no fair test of the rates that are in 
effect today as a result of some 20-odd 
trade agreements already made. By the 
time that program was in full swing, the 
world was preparing for war and it 
wasn’t a question of price; it wasn’t a 
question of tariff; it was a question of 
being able to get the goods and build 
up stockpiles for the emergency. 

“Why shouldn’t we wait now and see 
what conditions are going to be before 
we make any commitments that will open 
the markets of this country—the richest 
market in the world—to the import of 
agricultral products from all over the 
world? 

“Another thing that I think has been 
most unfair in our own propaganda (and 
naturally other countries have taken the 
cue) is that this has been commonly 
assumed to be the highest-tariff country 
in that world. That isn’t true. 

“In 1928, before the passage of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, if you take 
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the total imports into this country as 

















concerned about our own industry, Wp 1s whe 
related to the total tariff duties collect- are not very vulnerable at th: moment . ‘with 
ed, the United States was ninth on the But we don’t think you should be mak. ais 
list of countries of the world with re- jing an adjustment in our tariff that cay ae ho 
spect to high tariffs. have no possible effect on trade for the es 
“In 1939, after the passage of the next two years and leave us open, }p. Hors 
Tariff Act of 1930, we were 12th on the Cause you don’t know—we don’t know, The : 
list. and nobody knows—what conditions th, ee 
“ 937. : : <i cattle industry is going to be in two § fantry ! 
eianuaee se ae es ee youn Seeek em, That 1S In the lap of — 
re : a * the gods. I don’t think you have apy § Provoxe 
we were 13th on the list. diene 3 li th iia Et oof foot: 
a g s juggling these rates now 
“Tt seems to me that the Tariff Com- the assumption that two, three, fou and bra 
mission would be doing this country, and years from now it is going to have som dreds 0 
the world, a service, if it would make a_jmportant effect on international trade should 
study of this matter and let the world [get's give the thing a fair trial as i of their 
know just exactly where we stand as a_ gtands today, and then if there is need ning 
high-tariff country.” for a tariff adjustment, battle it out ix — 
In summing up, “We are not solely the good old-fashioned American way,” = 
; ; : se | which 
2 ' retention properties, its ability to trap | : sein 
Livestock Industry > body heat in its minute air spaces, made o th 
War Contribution it invaluable for these men. speakal 
(Continued from Page 13) NY consideration of the myriad-gear a 
cent gain in hog receipts and a 15 per issued to our fighting men, and the Thes 
cent boost in sheep. ... amount of leather required to equip our vide 
The wool growers met the unprece- fighting machine, makes the mind reel, ae ; 
dented need for their product in like Helmets and holsters, straps and shoes, aes 
manner. The testing laboratories of the belts and boots would list but a few off @ h 
; 8 : : .. the products which waited on the live} S¢4F¢ 
armed forces were unanimous in their ; : a these : 
approval of wool for unbeatable all- stock industry for their fabrication. adie 
weather clothing. Wool for cold weather The dairymen would have been amply 
clothing had long been considered tops, repaid for their efforts, had they been The 
but strangely enough the most satisfac. _ privileged to see a jaunty destroyer pull | the im 
tory stocking devised for tropical fight- ing alongside a hulking aircraft carrier meat 
ers in the South Pacific was one of 100 and hailing the flat-top with, “We fished | consur 
per cent virgin wool. one of your pilots out of the drink, but omg 
Before the advent of the electrically we're holding him for ransom—20 ¢= a : 
hented: Civiaw “eulk. silstn hessd ta ts lons of ice cream.” Moreover, the butter 
ee , aya : which distinguished Yank mess halls} ful, 2 
jungle air strips had a knotty clothing from those of any other nation was wante 
problem. The alarm would sound te t r G.1’s were 
“scramble—get ’em in the air,’ and the Le Sree eee troope 
fighter planes would climb, super-charg- Perhaps the poultrymen wouldn’t have that 
ers screaming, from the tropical heat of _ been happy if they had had to follow indepe 
the air field to fighting altitudes where their million pounds of powdered eggs ing tl 
the temperature was that of éternal win- overseas, but even those soldiers who abilit; 
ter. Chronic chest colds, due to rapid yelled loudest for fresh eggs admitted ficing 
chilling, were sapping the flyers’ strength that the powdered eggs stuck to their Lie 
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CATTLE ON FARMS—JAN. 1, 1947 (In Thousands) worst 
MILK ANIMALS OTHER ANIMALS drate 
and TOTAL Cows Heifers Heifers Cows me Heifers Other Steers for 01 
Division 1-2 yrs. Calves 2 ee yrs. 5 as w 
North Dakota .. 1,656 488 111 164 314 122 311 106 sides 
South Dakota .. 2,532 447 111 177 692 200 575 269 was i 
Nebraska 557 129 169 1,032 337 956 628 acros 
Kansas 697 140 173 865 275 920 392 enem 
Florida 148 40 65 538 146 175 125 hos 
Louisiana 368 93 119 525 133 185 59 e 
Oklahoma 765 174 264 709 153 444 161 Th 
Texas 1,453 289 385 3,378 587 1,760 683 war-t 
Montana 147 32 57 728 188 510 131 is no 
Idaho ¢ 227 58 198 72 152 108 of pr 
Wyoming 65 15 454 102 298 70 four 
Colorado 7 222 45 653 182 395 170 the j 
New Mexico .... 1,179 65 13 588 104 292 75 ode 
Arizona 921 45 14 438 83 179 126 oblig 
Utah 555 117 30 157 47 101 57 coun 
Nevada 510 21 260 58 103 40 deliv 
Washington 886 346 130 49 93 (5) De 
Oregon 251 59 304 84 180 90 tioni 
California 912 228 595 225 227 409 ; ~ 
U.S. Total........81,050 26,100 5,611 6,758 16,360 4,659 12,572 7,149 1,84 oe 
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t carrier § meat was first in favor and first in 
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rink, but | threw their vast experimental resources 
20 gal- | into the problem of providing fighting DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 

1e butter | men everywhere with wholesome, flavor- SS 
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ion was | Wanted compactly stored supplies which 
were virtually non-perishable. Para- | 
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FREE dés€riptive booklets. WRITE to Animal Industry 
Division, Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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: independently for days at a time. Meet- | 
red eggs 


on a ing these specifications of non-perish- PH | c 4 43% COTTONSEED PELLETS 
ability and compactness, without sacri- E : 


— ficing palatability, was to prove a great Pd \- : ig) 41% SOYBEAN PELLETS 
hi ~ boon as the conflict unfolded and our 34% LINSEED PELLETS 
- sda troops and allies had to be maintained —— , BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES NOW AVAILABLE 


in every part of the world. my ( : Wire for Delivered Carload Prices 
When the pinch in shipping was at its 
worst, the packers perfected a dehy- 
_ product which made it possible EE ee a a 2 AES a 
or one ship to transport as much meat : wy iene: — 4487 
as would 10 ships aed fresh beef = a SEITE 
sides and quarters. This accomplishment 
was invaluable in maintaining an army 
across an ocean which teemed with | 
enemy submarines. aN 


American Way sHelp Yourself! 


The eye-opening part about the whole 
war-time record of the livestock industry | Sounds ites something sees.) rekeys eer ms 
is not so much the tremendous amounts . o ae ; 
of products supplied—and the aggregate Funny thing, it were B ON iS 
figures are staggering enough—but that lbegcta decker you get extra when you 

use WHR blood. 


the industry never once fell down on its 
It helps you produce better cattle. 


obligations to the military forces, the 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch Cheyenne 








country’s lend-lease commitments or its 
delivery of available supplies to civilians. 
_ Despite the restrictions of civilian ra- 
tioning, the average annual civilian meat 
consumption rate during the war years 
increased by 11 pounds, which meant 
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that the American public ate 140 pounds 
of meat per capita during each of the 
war years. That the livestock industry 
could produce such results when the 
chips were down was a heartening warm- 
ing thing to behold. 

It was a uniquely American achieve- 
ment, requiring stockmen, veterinarians, 
market men, processors and distributors 
—all operating independently for the 
most part, yet pulling together as one 
vast team. 

That is the American way of life at 
its best—the finest, and the most en- 
during hope of mankind today. 


Petticoat Invasion 
(Continued from Page 12) 


the barrel removed. In addition to the 
butter manufactured, somebody was 
saved the first bone-jarring ride on that 
cayuse. 

But from the viewpoint of the lady 
up at the big house the method was far 
from ideal. There were entirely too 
many casualties. Horses frequently 
rolled, or fell, on the barrel and came 
up dripping cream. Occasionally, too, 
the barrel was not lashed _ securely 
enough and an especially violent buck 
spattered the whole works against the 
barn wall. So in the end, softly cursing 
cowboys found themselves sitting on the 
back porch, in full view of the boss’s 
wife, churning the good old-fashioned 
way. It was later discovered that horses 
thus creamed never seemed to develop 
confidence in men. 


Hard on the heels of the churn came 
chickens, the most infernal and heartily 
cursed invention of nature the cowboy 
even contended with. And that, my boy, 
takes in a lot of territory! 

She, upon their introduction, insisted 
that they be allowed the run of the 
ranch. In no time they, probably sensing 
the existence of special laws relating 
to the divine rights of chickens, were 
completely at home every place where 
they shouldn’t have been, especially the 
barn. 

On innumerable occasions a cowboy, 
forgetting momentarily the new state 
of affairs, led a bronc into the barn 
without reconnoitering first. Suddenly 
he would be confronted by a raucously 
cackling hen flapping up from the man- 
ager. After that things happened fast. 

First came a frantic snort from the 
bronc, followed by a series of crashes as 
he tried to kick his way out through the 
partitions. Intermingled with all this 
was the wild cackling of the now 
thoroughly frightened chicken, a high 
pitched and prolonged string of pro- 
fanity and the blast of a .45 as the 
rider tried to cut the chicken down. 

But the old Colt Frontier had been 
designed for the sole purpose of expell- 
ing a sizeable chunk of lead from the 
barrel without any thought as to the 
slug’s probable course thereafter. That, 
coupled with the average cowboy’s in- 
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ability to hit anything with the Fron- 
tier in the first place, made the chicken 
perfectly safe as long as it had sense 
enough to stay inside the barn. 


But at the first sound of trouble 
everyone on the outside hunted cover, 
for they knew from past experience 
that those .45 slugs, escaping the mad- 
house through chinks in the wall, would 
be ambling around aimlessly and with 
probably wicked intent. That made life 


more or less a listen-and-duck proposi- 
tion. 


If these feathered foreigners weren’t 
in the barn they were sure to be dust- 
ing themselves in the road, around the 
corner of the corral or a building, where 
a rider would come upon them unex- 
pectedly. When he did they scattered in 
all directions, cackling and flapping 
madly. Before he awoke sufficiently to 
take preventive measures 


his pony 





GIVE US THE BIRD! 
By Howard Haynes 

When an all-day drizzle kept a half 
dozen ranch hands holed up in a line 
cabin, old Salty Parkens worked out 
a game to test the punchers’ savvy of 
Western birds. The birds’ names were 
described in two parts. Salty said a 
ranny Who couldn’t round up at least 
seven correct answers was too dumb 
to pound sand in a rat-hole. But a 
score of eight or more showed you 
were smart enough to court the 
schoolma’am. Let’s see how you tally 
up on this. 








1. ———— ——— What a wagon is 
driven on, plus the metal shoe of a 
bobsled. 

ae The first three 
letters of a rifle’s cartridge con- 


tainer, plus what dried apples taste 
‘mighty good in. 
2 


vo. 








A temporary place 
in the open where people eat and 
sleep, plus what Jesse James was. 

4, What a loaded gun 
will do, plus an animal’s name which 
is pronounced the same as a term of 
affection. 

5. — The nimble fellow 
who jumped over the candlestick, plus 
what dudes hunt for with a tow-sack 
and lantern. 

6. A calf’s papa plus 
a featherless, cave-dwelling creature 
which flies. 

as — A large bolt hold- 
ing the front end of the wagon-reach, 
plus the occupation of fellows who 
talk of Royal Coachman and Ginger 
Quills. 

8. The kind of “spot” 
Grandpap wears his cap to cover, plus 
a large, soaring bird that nests in 












































high crags. 

9. Hay land plus 
prankish fun. 

10. - What supersti- 


tious people knock on, plus what a 


setting hen’s bill is. (Ans. on P. 41) 





had taken off and was climbing stead. 
ily. Somewhere up there, where the 
view would have been good had there 
been time to admire it, they were qj. 
vorced and the rider came down alone. 


If he happened to be lucky he merely 
landed sitting’ down. But if this was 
his unlucky day he landed on his heag 
or in some other grotesque position. Ip 
the first instance he merely picked him. 
self up and brushed off the dust, mean. 
while cussing the chicks, long and pro. 
foundly, in a voice calculated to carry 
through the open, door of the ranch. 
house with volume to spare. In the 
event of the second landing, his pals 
did it as they packed him away, 


The first spring following her re- 
organization she dealt the cowboy the 
last major blow. After that his spirit 
was broken and he wound up as a ranch 
hand with a pitchfork replacing the 
spurs. When the men came to after that 
wallop they found themselves with a 
pretty new plow, usually painted a 
bright red, turning up a bit of ground 
for a little garden. Step by step they 
suffered succeeding indignities as the 
garden progressed through various 
stages. Here originated one of the most 
doleful of cowboy laments, part of which 
goes: 

“All I know how 

Is to rope an old cow. 

I never worked on a sheep ranch, 

And I’ll be d---d if I’ll follow a 
plow.” 


In the dusk of a summer evening you 
will find the old cowman on the ranch- 
house porch, puffing his pipe and gaz- 
ing out over the ranges. As the twi- 
light fades, fenceposts and marks of 
civilization disappear and again, as of 
old, the rising moon bathes the ranges 
in a silvery light. Memories rise and 
again he sees, ’way out there somewhat 
indistinct in the gloom, longhorns and 
chuckwagons and riders long gone. 
Campfires gleam, the dust of trail herds 
rises languidly in the air and wild horses 
lope across the silvery sage. Somewhere 
a wolf howls a mournful prophesy of the 
future and the coyote yaps his craven 


reply. Things are as they were meant to 
be. 


But the dream fades. Only the rancher 
and the coyote remain with maybe, just 
maybe, somewhere one lone wolf. Knock- 
ing the ashes from his pipe he stomps 
indoors; into the room where, before the 
coming of rugs and curtains, ropes and 
guns and chaps once decorated the walls 
and the floors were raked by rowels of 
Spanish spurs. But now even the moon- 
light cannot erase civilization. “Wim- 
min,” he mutters disconsolately’ over 
and over again as he trundles off to bed. 


PICTURE CREDITS 

Pictures on page 9 courtesy Dr. B. F. 

Davis, secretary of Colorado Stock 

Growers and Feeders Assn., Denver. 

Cover photo by Charles W. Herbert, 
Western Ways, Tucson, Ariz. 
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MARKETS OF THE MONTH .. . ByH. W. French 


AFTER THE MIDDLE OF 
he beef steer market suf- 
fered a sharp break, 
and prices hit the low- 
est level since decon- 
trol. Since then there 
was considerable re- 
covery, with most 
other classes showing 
some advance since 
the low spot in Jan- 
uary. The market 
continued irregular, 
and the price range 


ated 


January 





had a tendency to 
a narrow. 
Mr. French The market has 


been jumping around 
without restraint, and at mid-February 
choice fed steers were $4.50 to $7 below 
the middle of November, only a month 
after decontrol. On the other hand, com- 
mon to low good steers developed 
strength and there were instances of 
some advances. During the same period 
choice light feeder steers gained 25 cents, 
but those above 800 pounds and all 
weights grading common and medium 
showed $1 to $1.50 advance. 

Inclement weather late in January and 
early in February had a tendency to 
curtail supplies, and the healthy under- 
tone which prevailed may be only tem- 
porary. However, there is less bearish 
talk among the cattlemen than at the 
turn of the year, and many now have 
their doubts about any serious further 
decline during the next few weeks. 


People are buying more meat than 
ever, yet many of the packers are loaded 
with beef and, whenever cattle receipts 
show any volume, they immediately be- 
come bearish. While beef is reported to 
be piling up in many places, it is ad- 
mitted that good and choice grades are 
moving readily, and competition for the 


upper grades of live cattle continues 
broad, 


The future trend of prices will depend 
greatly on the size of supplies, but al- 
ready many are claiming that buyers 
will be disappointed in the volume of 
receipts by April,. and predictions are 
that the summer run will be disap- 
pointing. Corn Belt feeders have been 
marketing freely, but on every break 
they shut off the run, indicating that 
cattle are in strong hands. 


Dressing Rates Up 

Dressing percentages are picking up, 
although the number of short-fed steers 
and heifers arriving at the markets is 
large. Weights are below normal and 
not many steers above 1,350 pounds are 
showing up, the biggest volume of sup- 
Plies falling in the 1,100- to 1,300-pound 
Weight bracket, while most of the heifers 
have been averaging 800 to 950 pounds. 

The agricultural department has an- 
hounced that 115,000,000 pounds of meat 
and meat products have been allocated 
or commercial export the first quarter, 
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January through March. Buying for | 


France, England and Belgium will be by 
the government, and other countries 
through commercial channels. The 


United States government will not be a | 


party to the buying. 


During the last week of January only | 


2.3 per cent of the beef steers sold out 


of first hands graded choice and prime | 


against 22.8 per cent at the same time 
last year. Good grade made up 35.4 and 
42.4 per cent, respectively, while me- 
dium grade constituted 60. and 34 
per cent, respectively. This is further 
evidence that many cattle feeders are not 
finishing their steers. 


Currently there is a difference of ap- 





proximately 10 cents a pound between | 


the cost of choice and prime steers and 
those grading common, while a year ago 
this spread was less than 6 cents. Aver- 
age price of all beef steers the last week 
of January stood at $21.19 per cwt. as 
compared to $16.16 per cwt. a year ago. 


Slaughter of livestock under federal 
inspection in January was heavier than 
a year earlier. Cattle slaughter was 
up nearly 300,000, calf slaughter up 
over 150,000, hog slaughter gained more 
than 900,000 and sheep and lamb slaugh- 
ter exceeded last January by about 
100,000. 


Price Roundup 


Cattle price changes have been severe, 
and at mid-February choice beef steers at 
Chicago were around $1.50 to $4 lower 
than mid-January, high good showing 
$1.50 to $2.50 decline, while common to 
low good registered an advance of 50 
cents to $1. The closing heifer market 
was weak to $1.50 lower except on com- 
mon to low good which looked strong to 
$1 higher. Cows were weak to 75 cents 
lower, with the most weakness on good 
offerings. Beef bulls lost 75 cents to 
$1, while sausage bulls gained 50 cents 
to $1. 

Although there were some choice 
steers at $27 to $28, the big end of the 


supply landed at $22 to $26 where they | 


graded good and better. Any number 
of medium and low good steers were 
taken at $18 to $21. Good heifers oc- 
casionally made $23 to $23.25 with a 
top of $24 although choice mixed year- 
ling steers and heifers scored $25.25 to 
$25.50. Many medium to good heifers 
went scaleward at $17 to $22. 

Some cows went at $16 and better but 
as a rule the practical: top on aged 
offerings was $15.50 and many good ar- 
rivals had to sell at $13.50 to $15. It 
was largely an $8.50 to $10.50 market 
for canners and cutters, although at the 





finish fleshy cutters scored $11. During | 


the middle two weeks of January some 
sales of cows dropped as much as $3. 
Not many beef bulls passed $15.50, while 
best heavy sausage bulls often sold at 
$15.75 on up to $16.25. 

The supply of calves and vealers has 
been light, and, with a strong and higher 





LIVESTOCK 
THE 


SAME DDT 


that proved so 
successful in last 
year’s government 
tests in Kansas! 

















Water suspension type, recommended 
over oil types, for livestock. 


50% DDT Wettable POWDER 


24-Pound Carton 
(Eight 3-lb. bags) ... $13.50 
F-Pound GEG 6 cio eccc ws $1.90 


For spraying cattle with a power 
sprayer, use a 3-lb. bag to 100 
gallons of water. Will treati25 to 
175 head. Write for complete in- 
formation on pest control. 


Power 
purpose. 
capacities. 


ac KILL WEEDS 
FOR ONLY $3 AN ACRE 


2-4-D Powder, 70% Dichloro- 
phendxycetic. Use 1% Ibs. to 100 
gallons of water. For small quan- 
tities, 2 teaspoons per gallon. 

50-Pound Drums..... $2.10 Ib. 
10-Pound Drums. .... 2.20 Ib. 
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WARNING 


Unless you want better heads and cattle 
that breed on, do not use ours. 
with Herefords. 


48 years 





Visit Our Ranch 


H. E. WITWER & SONS GREELEY, COxO. 
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a VY2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- IY 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, ©"nci!, Bias 
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MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
1938 Speer Blvd., Denver 2, Colo. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


If It’s For Livestock We Have It 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































dressed veal market, it was only naturai 
for these young animals to hit new all- 
time highs. Vealers gained $1 to $2 dur- 
ing the past month, while heavy calves 
ruled strong to $1 higher. Most of the 
choice vealers went around $28 but quite 
frequently strictly choice scored $29. 
Supplies of replacement cattle at 
Chicago were below trade requirements 
although some of the Missouri River 
markets, especially Kansas City, often 
reported a good share of the run suit- 
able for country purposes. Many of 
these cattle at Kansas City were off 
of wheat pastures. The way feeders are 
making inquiry for fleshy cattle it ap- 
pears as though the cattle feeder has the 
utmost confidence in the future market. 


Nearly Everything Taken 

Killers are taking anything with any 
degree of fat covering at prices far in 
excess of what feeders are disposed to 
pay, so that many steers currently sell- 
ing for slaughter are reducing the num- 
ber going back to the feedlots. Often 
many after fleshy and weighty cattle 
are forced to take thinner and lighter 
cattle, which means that such cattle will 
not be back to market for several months. 


There is a less than normal movement 
of southwestern cattle north for grazing 
will develop when the grass season ar- 
rives. 

Some of the commercial feeders are 
short of cattle but apparently they are 
making no effort to make purchases, and 
manv of the market sales are being 
made to the small feeders who feed 
only a few loads each year. 


Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago during January rested 
at $16.99 against $13.16 a year ago. Kan- 
sas City reported $17.68 and $13.56, re- 
_ spectively. Steers cost $17.58 at Omaha, 
up $3.10 from a year ago, while St. Paul 
figures were $16.07 and $12.18, respec- 
tively. The composite average cost for 
the four markets was $17.44, up $4.12 
from last January. 


Mid-February prices at Chicago for 
stocker and feeder cattle were generally 
strong to 50 cents higher than a month 
earlier, while some calves showed more 
upturn, contrasted with a 25- to 50-cent 
decline on stock cows. It was mostly a 
$15.50 to $18 market for replacement 
steers, although some good to choice 
scored $19 and choice yearlings reached 
$19.25. Heavy finishing steers are quoi- 
able upward from $20, this type at many 
other markets often selling at $20 to $21. 

Because feed is abundant and much 
less costly than a year ago, the trade an- 
ticipates a continued broad demand for 
replacement cattle. Range feed also is 
good, and most pasture areas expect a 
good grazing season, although moisture 
is needed in some sections. Cattle in 
the producing areas are reported to be 
in strong hands, and it is far from a 
buyers’ market. 


Seller's Market in Hogs 


Despite all the predictions for a lower 
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hog market, sellers continue to hold the 
advantage. Receipts have been below 
expectations and for that reason buyers 
were unable to have their own way. In- 
stead of going down, hog prices have 
worked higher and at the close were 
the highest of the year. During the last 
week of January the salable supply at 12 
public markets and direct purchases in 
interior Iowa and southern Minnesota 
stood the smallest for any week since 
the removal of price controls last October. 


The advances more than offset the de- 
clines during the past month, and at 
mid-February barrows and gilts were 
$2.75 to $3 higher than a month earlier, 
sows at the same time advancing $2.25 
to $2.75. Usually, the top butchers sold 
at $25 and higher and on the close a 
top of $26.25 was reached. Sows worth 
$21 early were selling at $22.50 to $23 
at the finish. 


As a rule February is a month of good 
sized, if not liberal, hog receipts but this 
year is proving an exception. Many 
are wondering where the hogs are and 
when they will come to market. Appar- 
ently the farmer is not worrying, at least 
he is not marketing very freely. The 
average hog is heavier, but the percent- 
age of sows is not increasing. Certainly 
supplies will not increase in March be- 
cause Corn Belt farmers will be busy 
with spring work. 


Lamb Conditions 


Less than 550,000 sheep and lambs 
were still on feed in northern Colorado, 
the Arkansas Valley and the Scottsbluff 
area at the middle of February, or about 
400,000 less than a year ago. The recent 
movement has been held down, standing 
considerably below the speed of a year 
ago. 

A good share of the supply filling the 
market hopper consists of lambs out of 
Colorado and Nebraska as well as from 
the wheatfields of Kansas. Otherwise it 
is largely a native run, yet Corn Belt 
feeders are now marketing many of their 
westerns delivered to the feedlots last 
fall. Little information is available rela- 
tive to the California spring lamb situ- 
ation, but the trade anticipates only a 
very small eastern movement. 


Receipts have continued lighter than 
a year ago but during the past two weeks 
there was some increase over previous 
weeks. Demand was uncertain, although 
shipper buyers usually were in the trade 
and, because of a softening dressed lamb 


trade, sellers were unable to keep fat. 
lamb prices from breaking. Ewes, on the 
other hand, were extremely scarce and 
a snappy market resulted. 


Slaughter lamb prices at mid-Feb. 
ruary were 75 cents to $1 lower than a 
month earlier, while fat ewes advanced 
75 cents to $1. The only bright spot jy 
the fat-lamb market was during the firgt 
week of February when a 50 to 75 cents 
advance followed a break the previous 
week. This upturn was eliminated one 
week later. Most of the advance on ewes 
came in the closing week. 


Wool Is Big Worry 


Many lamb feeder associations haye 
been holding their annual meetings re. 
cently, and they were well attended. The 
big worry seems to be wool, and this 
commodity seems to be causing the most 
trouble. Otherwise, the sheep growers 
are not pessimistic, although feeding 
margins currently are not very large. 


Fat lambs at Chicago at the end of 
January had to sell below $23 but it 
was not long before good to choice 
bounded back to a $23 to $23.50 level, 
with a top of $23.75. On the late market, 
however, best were forced down to $23.25. 
Lambs with fall shorn to No. 2 pelts 
cleared at $21 to $21.75. Medium to 
choice yearling wethers went at $17.50 
to $20. Medium to good ewes, many of 
them from wheat pastures, sold at $8 to 
$8.50 but good to choice fed westerns 
often cleared at $9 to $9.25 and on the 
final bulge similar offerings scored 
$9.50 to $9.75. 


Demand for feeding lambs apparently 
is greater than the supply, and the 
market held a very strong tone through- 
out. Chicago had very little to offer but 
moderate supplies were available at 
Missouri River markets, while good light 
feeding lambs at Denver were very 
scarce. Many of the feeding lambs at 
the various markets were up about $2 
during the past month. 


Good to choice fleshy feeder lambs at 
Chicago sold at $20.50 to $21, with an 
extreme top of $21.75. Both Kansas City 
and Omaha also reported lambs going 
back to the country as high as $21.76, 
and at Denver the good and choice feed- 
ing lambs made $20 to $21. Light thin 
lambs are not getting the play that 
fleshy 80- to 85-pound kinds are, and 
it is evident that feeder buyers want 
lambs that will not take a long feeding 
period to finish. 


LIVESTOCK ON FARMS—AND THEIR VALUE 


Number on Farms 
1936-45 
(Thousand Head 


Class of 
Livestock 


Horses 
Mules 


Cattle 

Milk Cows 
Sheep 

Stock Sheep ; 
ET Sen erate enn tree 57,367 


Chickens 
Turkeys 


461,439 


Total. Farm Value, Jan. 1 
1947 1946 1947 
) (Thousand Dollars) 


462,834 429,133 
400,706 389,697 
6,279,500 7,897,622 
2,994,437 3,788,264 
411,265 487,223 
340,841 398,240 
1,468,123 2,048,310 
670,973 683,976 
48,798 42,889 


7,251 
2,773 
81,050 
26,200 
38,571 
32,542 
56,901 
475,442 
6,632 
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HIDES ...... By H.W.F. 


ACKER ;‘eer hides late in January 
were up ‘2 to 1 cent and some 
strength d: loped on cow hides, while 
pull hides lined % cent. There was 


ipply on hand, and some 
packers Were sold ahead. Lightweight 
offerings were in the firmest position. 
Native steer hides sold at 20 to 21 cents, 
although some extreme lights made 22% 
to 23 cents, with Texas 20 cents. Butt 
brands went at 18 to 19 cents. Heavy 
cow hides made 19 to 20 cents and light- 


no sizable 


weights to 22 cents. Some branded went 
at 19 to 20 cents. Native bulls scored 
15% cents and branded 14% cents. 


Small packer market and the trade on 
country hides was not very brisk. Some 
50-pound steer and cow small packer 
hides went at 16 cents, with branded 
1 cent less. Native bull hides scored 18 
cents and branded 12 cents. Some 46-to- 
48-pound country hides cleared at 14 
cents and branded at 13 cents. Choice 
light averages were at 72 cent premium. 
Packer heavy calfskins made 57% to 
62% cents and kipskins at 31 to 33 cents, 
with branded at 28 to 29 cents. 


WOOL eeeeee By H. W. F. 
OMESTIC wools were very inactive 
at mid-February at Boston. Prac- 

tically the only purchases reported were 
revalued wools heavily discounted for 
both damage and deterioration. Lack of 
orders has caused the closing of addi- 
tional woolen sections in the textile in- 
dustry. Some woolen mills previously 
operating on three shifts are now run- 
ning but one shift. 

Considerable uneasiness was shown in 
the trade on the tariff question, and also 
on the foreign wool situation. Indica- 
tions now definitely point to a much 
greater than expected increase in pro- 
duction of cloth in Europe. Wool yarn 
production in France in 1946 was 10 per 
cent above 1938 and production in 1947 
is expected to jump another 10 per cent. 
A revolving fund of 12,500,000 pounds 
sterling credit was arranged with a pri- 
vate English firm to finance French pur- 
chase of wool within the British Empire. 

Other countries in Europe and South 
America are planning, greatly to increase 
their production of woolen and worsted 
textiles. The result of this uneasiness is 
reflected in the wool top futures market 
Where prices have dropped about 10 
cents since their high last December. 








NEW PHONE SERVICE 


Employing a new development called 
line carrier,” The Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has provided rural phone service 
to six ranch families out of Oak Creek, 
Colo, The service, to an area which has 
had no previous telephone facilities, is 
furnished under an agreement with the 
electric cooperative and is operated out 
of the Oak Creek telephone office. This 
18 in line with a policy of furnishing such 
service in one of several ways to reach 
distant and sparsely settled sections 


March, 194.7 


where there are no telephone pole lines. 
The carrier method involves the use of 
power line wires simultaneously for 
power service and for telephone service. 


States on Forest Service 


A joint memorial passed by both 
houses of Colorado’s legislature has 
asked Congress to investigate the ad- 
ministration of the national forests so 
that all areas of federal land for graz- 
ing purposes may receive “uniform, rea- 
sonable and just treatment.” The me- 
morial pointed out that the Forest Serv- 
ice is “dictatorially exercising legislative 
and judicial functions . . . instead of 
limiting itself to the administration of 
the forest;” that an announced general 
grazing reduction program of from 30 


| 


to 50 per cent would work a great hard- | 
ship on, and jeopardize the stability of 


the forest users; that the Grazing Serv- 


ice is, by comparison, “exercising a more | 


practical application of conservation and | 
is giving the users a fairer adjudication | 


of grievances, more security of tenure 


and general stability.” 
* * * 


The Forest Service was the target re- 


cently of a joint resolution in which the | 


Wyoming legislature accused it of “vacil- 
lating, unreasonable and dangerously re- 
strictive” policies against livestock men 
of the state. In a resolution, attention 
was called’ to the “unfair policies of the 
Forest Service of the United States with 


respect to the livestock industry in 
Wyoming.” 

* * * 
Another Wyoming joint resolution 


asked for the “yearly restoration to this 
state, of full title to all public lands in- 
side its boundaries . . . and recovery by 
this state of all moneys properly pay- 
able to it on account of lands and min- 
erals previously and improperly with- 
drawn from it.” 


MEAT FOR THE FAMILY 

A plan for providing a variety of 
freezer-stored meat to a family for a 
full year can be broken down as fol- 
lows, on a basis of five people consum- 
ing about 750 pounds of bone-free meat 
or 930 pounds of carcass meat: A 250- 
pound hog in spring; a 700- to 800-pound 
beef in May; a veal calf in August, and 
another hog in October or November. 
The facilities for freezing these supplies 
can be planned on a requirement of one 


cubic foot for every 30 to 40 pounds of | 


frozen food. A usual computation is ap- 
proximately 35 pounds for most meats 
and approximately 30 pounds for more 
bulky foods. Where foods are stored in 
bottles and other types of containers, 
more space may be needed. 


ANSWERS TO BIRD PUZZLE 


. Bull bat 

. Kingfisher 

. Bald eagle 
9. Meadow lark 

. Woodpecker 


. Road runner 
. Magpie 


. Camp robber 
. Killkeer 
. Jacksnipe 












Most dependable 
electric plant— 
thousands in use 
—19 years world 
wide perform- 
ance. 


Ample power for 
all appliances. 
America’s lowest 
cost farm light- 
ing system. 


oe 
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NEVER OUT OF ELECTRICITY 
With the New 1947 Jacobs System 


Enjoy electricity now. Immediate 
delivery. A Jacobs plant offers ample 
electric power for deep freeze units, 
refrigerators, water systems and 
electric milkers. Guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally for five years against burn- 
out, even by lightning. Less than 2c 
per kilowatt hour covers all main- 
tenance and depreciation, 3 super 
models. 


See your dealer today. Prompt de- 
livery by America’s oldest and lead- 
ing manufacturer of Wind Electric 
Plants, Home Freezers, Welders and 
Appliances. Get more with a Jacobs. 


Write for FREE Information 


mE a 10: F pereeca 


MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 
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Postpaid 
We Pay Tax 


First time at anywhere near this low price! Au- 
thentic replica of romantic western saddle. Hand- 
somely formed from solid Sterling Silver by Nav- 
ajo Indian craftsmen. Massive style for men, 
dainty style for women. A gift of distinction. A 
pleasure to wear. Sent on approval. 


SEND NO MONEY! 2s li, this 2d 


and mail with 
your name and address. Pay postman only $4.95 
plus few cents postage on arrival; or send cash 
12 and we pay postage. Wear this sensational ring 
for 10 days. If not delighted, return for full re- 
fund. Specify for MAN or WOMAN and RING 
SIZE. Use cut-out band to determine size. ~ 


ARIZONA CRAFTSMEN ,2208"%2raee 


1904 Farnam St. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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paradise—and of course a_ breeding 
ground unsurpassed. I got out with the 
rest of the boys and helped broadcast 
the range with poison oats, on a range 
that had thousands of game birds and 
song birds in flocks. A few days after 
putting out the poison I rode over the 
same range to get a line-up on the poi- 
son, and there was not a bird left—all 
poisoned. That was in ’30 and there are 
no birds anywhere today. The insects get 
all the feed—and you know the rodents 
lived on weed seed, cultivated the range, 
conserved the moisture, as the run-off 
went down the holes to underground 
reservoirs and came out in large and 
small springs down in the lower country. 


I railroaded in Texas. They have no 
range control there—land all in private 
hands. Why put up with the Taylor 
Grazing Act in our 11 western states 
when it could be handled in the states 
same as the state lands, with no addi- 
tional cost? And it would be better to 
sell same to stockmen and allow them to 
operate same as Texas men. There are 
sections in the forest that should be 
privately owned. I had 300 head of reg- 
istered Herefords and my pastures were 
better after 10 years than when I started. 


The Biological Survey should be cut 
99 per cent, before they make a complete 
desert out of the range. And how about 
your Forest personnel? Any cowman 
could operate any forest in the West, 
without a stenographer.—A. R. STRONG, 
Bannock County, Ida. 


REBUTTAL (Excerpts of a letter ad- 
dressed to Humbert Rees, author of 
“The Cattleman and the Forest Ser- 
vice.”) Supervisor Leighou has written 


you explaining details (differences in 
the author’s analysis and the record) 
in the case record of Mr. Paterson’s 
permit. Realizing there is not enough 
Forest Service range to go around, I be- 
lieve you will agree that Mr. Paterson 
was treated honestly and as generously 
as the circumstances would permit. In 
your text you point out correctly that 
the permitted use has dropped by one- 
third in the past 10 years. You say that 
it is serious. It is serious. It is com- 
posed of a lot of half measures; of 
cutting off the dog’s tail a little at a 
time in the hope that each insufficient 
cut would correct the downward trend of 
range production without affecting the 
local livestock economy seriously. In 
looking back we see that one-third of 
the former livestock numbers has been 
eliminated and the range trend in gen- 
eral is still downward. Had we in 1936 
cut drastically where serious overgraz- 
ing was current and arrested the down- 
ward trend definitely, we might have 
solved the problem with a reduction of 
one-third.—_JOHN W. SPENCER, Regional 
Forester, Denver, Colo. 


DELAYED WINTER—We had a good 
green fall here and cattle are starting 
the winter in better than average con- 
dition. No snow yet. Normally at this 
time (Jan. 5) we have from a foot to a 
foot-and-a-half of snow. . .. Here in 
Oregon we don’t want private ownership 
of the federal range because the taxes 
would break us. . . . Please renew my 
subscription for three years and oblige. 
—Tom GOODWIN, Malheur County, Ore. 


BAD WEATHER CAME EARLY— 
Enclosed is my three-year renewal to 
the Producer, which I enjoy very much. 
Winter started early here, with lots of 
bad weather which has made it neces- 
sary to feed the cattle most of the time. 
—Wwm. C. BurRK, Bowman County, N. D. 









The very young crowd—in attendance at the recent convention of the Arizona 


Cattle Growers Association, Prescott. 
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VISITED IN MEXICO—I return} ANYBO! 
from Mexico a short time ago and Was had lots 0 
able to gather up some information on ro. 12 be 
foot-and-mouth disease. They are log. as it 
ing for help from us to clean it up, But ttle. Ha 
there has been some careless handj Pa next | 
of affairs regarding it, as some of they - es ha’ 
down there knew of it before it wx a te; 
reported to the departments and steps } much hay 
taken to hold it down. So I would say B jn good cc 
that we help them but it must be don § with little 
by men appointed by the stockmen otf stockers | 
the American National Live Stock As it is any 
sociation and by the veterinary men in § prices wil 
Washington. Merely appropriating money § Okanogan 
will not get the job done. I am sure from 
the start it has now, and in a Oe 
with that mild climate, it will require P 
some very good engineering to clean jt ( 
up as this germ has proved to be easily | |_—— 
carried from place to place.—Anppry After € 
JOHNSTON, Pinal County, Ariz, cago Stoc 

A SERIOUS THREAT—We have tui} “grea 
nice weather here and we really needa Brophy, 
it, for we are short of grass. Cattle wip. superinte 
tered real well and we have had gooi} ment of 
moisture conditions which we think wil Transit 
insure early grass. I attended a meeting market. 
of the Texas association in Fort Worth, 
Hoof-and-mouth disease was the main The bi 
topic. If we are successful in keeping | signed b 
it out of this country we will be lucky, § at Selah, 
However, it might show some of our § chain fc 
eastern “friends” just what the disease | this ye 
really is and why we are so insistent } hunters. 
on keeping the embargo on Argentina— § 70 head 
E. S. BRAINARD, Hemphill County, Tex. | succeede 

—_———- break fc 

A CHILLY 21-BELOW—Right at this } roundins 
moment (9 P. M., Feb. 6) here at Kill. | covery. 
deer one of the worst blizzards in history } be resur 
is raging. With a temperature of 21 Dr. R 
below zero, and a 40-mile wind; with the di = 
ground covered with ice, it will be one of a 
the worst nights on record for livestock. ington | 
—Leo D. Harris, Dunn County, N. D. =" 

control 

RAIN NEEDED—These deserts are | ‘Me © 
sure getting dry. Our irrigation in the Sly 
Salt River Valley will be short of water , 
to make a full crop year if it does not} Jesse] 
rain a lot—and soon, too. . . . I enjoy | to be 
your Producer very much and get 4§ and Ma 
lot of good from reading it. Let yout | ident o 
good work go on.—W. O. Kipper, Mari- | ation, 
copa County, Ariz. USDA 

NEED SNOW FOR WATER—Tie 
Bighorn Basin has been enjoying an ¢x- 
ceptionally mild winter, but it looks 4 
if we need more snow in the mountails 7 

to insure us a good supply of water for } | whicl 
irrigating next summer.—Mrs. FRANK | | of th 
GREET, Washakie County, Wyo. “ae 
ssicssihiiaina inclu 

ANOTHER RAIN-SHORT AREA- mode 
Don’t get out in the country much, but 
I know we are about 10 inches short 
rain for the season and it doesn’t look Wile 
very favorable for wild hay this summé eon | 
unless it changes soon. Weather warm Mea' 
now but we had a week or two of heavy moti 
frosts. Conditions good otherwise al that 
prices sky-high, of course.—M. on t 






THOMPSON, San Mateo County, Calif. 


——— 
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ANYBODY’S GUESS—While we have 
had lots of fairly cold weather, zero to 
10 or 12 below, interspersed with several 
thaws, it has been a lenient winter on 
cattle. Haven't as much snow as we need 
for next season’s moisture. The south 
slopes have been fairly bare most of 
the time; consequently haven’t taken as 
much hay as could be expected, and stock 
in good condition for this time of year, 
with little loss to date. . . . Prices of 
stockers holding up well, but of course 
it is anyone’s guess how long these 
prices will remain. — HUGH THORNTON, 
Okanogan County, Wash. 





Personal Mention 





After 64 years of service in the Chi- 
cago Stock Yards, Dan Brophy, the dean 
of workers on that city’s market, has 
retired. For the past 28 years Mr. 
Brophy, who is now 85, has acted as 
superintendent of the livestock depart- 
ment ef the Union Stock Yards and 


Transit Company, operators of the 


market. 


The buffaloes which were to be con- 
signed by O. D. Gibson’s buffalo ranch 
at Selah, Wash., to a Seattle meat market 
chain for Christmas season slaughter 
this year turned the tables on their 
hunters. While the riders were sleeping, 
70 head of the shaggy animals they had 
succeeded in herding together made a 
break for freedom, scattering into sur- 
rounding hills beyond hope of early re- 
covery. Mr. Gibson says the hunt will 
be resumed in the spring. 


Dr. R. W. Dougherty, chairman of the 
division of veterinary science at Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, is head- 
ing an investigation into the causes and 
control of cattle bloat. The condition is 
the cause of thousands of dollars of loss 
annually among Pacific Northwest cat- 
tlemen. 


Jesse B. F. Gilmer has been newly named 

to be administrator of the Production 
and Marketing Administration and pres- 
ident of the Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation. Mr. Gilmer has been with the 
USDA over 12 years. 


Vincent J. Heine has been chosen to 
direct the newly opened office set up by 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
at Cheyenne, Wyo., for making farm 
loans in cooperation with established 
commercial banks in that area. Mr. 
Heine, a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska, has been with the firm’s 
mortgage loan branch in Omaha for 14 
years. 


Odd A. Osteroos, who has served for 
some time as county extension agent of 
North Dakota’s McKenzie County, has 
been elected assistant secretary of the 
North Dakota Stockmen’s Association. 
Mr. Osteroos, who takes up his new 
duties Mar, 1 at Minot, is a native of the 
state and a graduate of North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 


Will J. Miller, kinetic secretary of the 
Kansas Livestock Association, Topeka, 
was advised by his physician upon re- 
turning from the Phoenix convention of 
the American National to “take things 
easy” for awhile. Evidently “what the 
doctor ordered” was just right and we 
are happy to pass along Mr. Miller’s own 
report that he is improving daily. 


Graves Taylor of Cleveland is the edi- 
tor of a livestock publication which re- 
cently made its debut. “Livestock 
Marketeer,” a four-pager 


Association, and will carry news of gen- 
eral interest to stockmen; items on the 
country’s federally regulated public live- 
stock markets will be especially featured. 


Ernest Duke of Tulia, Tex., on the 
first of the year became the new assist- 
ant to the secretary and general man- 
ager of the Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association. Mr. Duke, who 


will be stationed in Fort Worth, is a | 


graduate of Texas A&M. 


Purchaser, in 
Denver livestock commission firm, Drink- 


ard & Emmert, Inc., is the Chicago Live- | 


stock Producers Marketing Association. 
The 32-year-old organization, founded 
by J. J. Drinkard and John Emmert, had 
been owned since last June by Ray An- 
derson. 


John G. Babbitt of Flagstaff has been 
named a director of the Arizona Live- 


MEAT BOOSTERS 


THE NATIONAL Live Stock and Meat Board is launching a new program, 
which it calls “Modern Trends in Meat Merchandising,” scheduled to reach 73 
of the nation’s largest cities in 34 states by the first week in June. The plan, 
built around new and improved methods of cutting beef, pork and lamb, will 
include, in addition to the lecture-demonstrations, information on meat displays, 
modern meat cookery methods and the nutritive value of meat. 


x *k * 

A recent issue of National Provisioner carries details of a planned nation- 
Wide promotion of canned meats to take place during June of this year. Lunch- 
fon meat, tonnage leader in canned meat sales, will be stressed by the American 
Meat Institute in its meat educational program during that month; a similar pro- 
motion will be sponsored by the Can Manufacturers Institute and it is expected 
that other firms will cooperate with the effort by correlating such advertising 


as they do individually. 


Cee eee 
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WE OUTDO 
THE COCK 


In crowing about our 
printing. In spite of 
war-born shortages, 
we still give the best 
service in the West! 


MONITOR 


PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 
Denver, Colo. 


The Producer Is Our Endorsement 


Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject: 

Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; 
Sheepman, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pa- 
cific Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Re- 
porter, w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $1; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester 
White (hog) World, $1; Berkshire (hog) 
News, $1. 
Horses 


Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 


$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 
Bees 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; Beekeeper’s 

Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 

The Country Book, $1; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 

American Pigeon Journal 

$1.50. 
Poultry 

Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m., $1. 
Rabbits 

Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 

American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 

m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 

Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1; Rabbit Raiser, 

m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., $1; 

American Small Stock Farmer, m., $1. 
Fruit 

Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 

Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 

nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 

Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and Sports- 

man, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. (dogs), $2.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 

manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send for 
free catalog—hundreds more. 


(squab fancy), 
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stock Production Association; he will 
serve out the term of J. T. Hudspeth of 
Buckeye, resigned. Louie P. Horrell of 
Globe, president; Harry J. Saxon of 
Willcox, vice-president; and Fred S. 
Porter of Phoenix, director, were all 
re-elected. 


Office visitors of the past month have 
included Dr. Warren B. Earl of Reno, 
Nev., enroute to the Fort Worth meet- 
ing of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, called to take up the foot-and- 
mouth question ... Albert K. Mitchell 
of Albert, N. M., former president of 
the American National . . . Robert E. 
Hogsett of Ft. Morgan, Colo., secretary 
of the Cattlemen’s Association of Mor- 
gan and Associated Counties... C. K. 
Malone of Choteau and Jack Arnold of 
Birney—both members of the American 
National’s executive committee from 
Montana ... Russell Thorp, secretary 
of the Wyoming Stock Growers Associa- 
tion, Cheyenne. 

Added visitors welcomed at the Den- 
ver office as February drew to a close: 
J. M. “Casey” Jones of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, secretary of the National Woo! 








Growers; Vic Christensen of Likely, 
Calif., and Norman Barlow of Cora, 
Wyo., chairman of the American Na- 
tional’s public lands committee; Dr. R. M. 
Gow, Colorado state veterinarian. 
(Obtinaries 
William Irvine, Albany County, Wyo., 


cattleman, passed away in Laramie some 
months ago. Mr. Irvine, a member of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers Associ- 
ation, had served as a member of that 
organization’s executive committee from 
1931 to June, 1946, when he resigned be- 
cause of ill health. 


John M. Gentry of Hyannis, Nebr., pio- 
neer Sandhills section cattleman, died 
recently at the age of 78. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Feb. 6 at Hyannis. 

A former editor of the American Here- 
ford Journal, Guy W. Green, Sr., is dead 
at Kansas City. Mr. Green was 73 years 
old. 


On Feb. 10, death came to Reuben E. 
Yocum, general superintendent of the 
Cudahy Packing Company for 19 years 
prior to his retirement in 1938. Mr. 
Yocum, who was 79, died at the home of 
his daughter in Omaha, where he had 
lived for the past several years. 


Charles Edward Maretti, 
California rancher-cattleman, succumbed 
on Jan. 26 after suffering a heart attack 
while dining with friends. Born in Gua- 
dalupe in 1896, Mr. Maretti had made 
his home in that community throughout 
his lifetime. 


An interested participant in the acti- 
vities of numerous organizations, Mr. 
Maretti belonged to the Santa Barbara 
County Cattlemen’s Association and had 
served as a deputy sheriff in San Luis 
Obispo County. 
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A TOTAL of twelve local cooperative 
units of the Farm Credit Administration 
has reached the goal of complete mem- 
ber-ownership, with the vote by 10 
production credit associations at the end 
of 1946 to retire the balance of their 
government-owned capital. It is expected 
that these units, which are located in 
Illinois, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia and New England states, will be 
joined this year by other associations 
taking similar action. 


BEEF COWS treated in a DDT test in 
Kansas last summer gained between 42 
and 51 pounds more than unsprayed 
cows, while treated calves gained 47 to 
70 pounds more than untreated ones. 
Nine hundred gallons of spray contain- 
ing 15 pounds of the insecticide brought 
about a gain of 1,202 pounds for each 
pound of DDT used; three applications 
were made. 





PROBABLY the most serious 
deficiency in the country is centered in 
Colorado, according to the director of 
the Colorado A&M College experiment 
station at Fort Collins. Research work 
is in progress to make available the 
meal of sunflower seeds, one of the 
known good sources of protein, as a 
means of offsetting the $1,000,000 an- 
nual expenditure for supplements shipped 
in from other states. Mechanical and 
harvesting problems are the main ob- 
stacles to be ironed out if the use of 
sunflower meal is to become practicable. 


protein 





MEAT was first graded and stamped by 
the U. S. government in 1927 and by 1941 
10 per cent of the commercial output 
carried the official stamp. Under com- 
pulsory grading during the war about 90 
per cent of all the beef, veal, lamb and 
mutton sold was federally graded. Now, 
on a voluntary basis again, about 60 per 
cent of all meat sold bears the purple 
U. S. grade stamp. These stamps show 
the official USDA grades: U. S. Prime 
(top grade), U. S. Choice, U. S. Good, 
U. S. Commercial and U. S. Utility; also 
U. S. Canner and U. S. Cutter for beef 
and U. S. Cull for veal, lamb and mut- 
ton. The letters AA, A, B and C are not 
official and came into existence under 
price control to provide isolated packers 
and local slaughterers a means of iden- 
tifying grades when they could not get 
government graders. Responsible for the 
jump from 10 to 60 per cent is the con- 
sumers’ demand for graded meat. 


FEEDERS in Tehama County, Calif., are 
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visor, Walter E. Zuger, reported that his bill. 
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Just coming on the market is some 
thing new in work gloves—a rubber 
coated type said to offer better protet- 
tion to the hands and to have superior 
wearing qualities. 
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babies and young children 
uced by Swift & Company. 
The meat—six kinds are available: beef, 
veal, lamb, pork, heart and liver—comes 


M, strained form for babies and diced for 


older youngs*ers and is packed in tins, 


wooked and ready to heat and serve. 

THE AGRIC LTURAL experiment sta- 
tion of the U \iversity of Wyoming at 
Laramie describes a relatively low-cost 
method for converting unproductive 
alkali soil into good alfalfa ground. The 
treatment, © of which averaged $35 
per acre, involves leaching, in combina- 
tion with drainage, for excessively salty 
land under irrigation. A two-year test 


brought about the conversion in an ex- 
periment conducted near Ethete, Wyo. 


IN AN endeavor to eliminate one of 
the cattle rustler’s best hiding places for 
his loot, a member of the Montana leg- 
islature is proposing a bill which would 
require inspection and regulation as to 
sanitation in frozen food lockers. Ani- 
mal skins would also undergo inspection 
before being freezer-stored, under the 
bill. 


A PRODUCTION report based on final 
figures of the cattle sanitary board and 
the sheep sanitary board of New Mexico 
places the cash value of livestock and 
livestock products sold from ranches and 
farms of that state in 1946 at a total of 
more than $80,000,000. The New Mexico 
Stockman magazine, which carried the 
story in its February issue, shows that 
the bulk of gain in 1946 over the pre- 
vious year lay in cattle sales totaling 
more than $60,000,000—about $5,000,000 
more than in 1945. 


BASING the summary upon soil tests 
made in the experiment ‘station labora- 
tory during 1946, T. J. Dunnewald, Wyo- 
ming specialist, declares the soils of his 
state lack nitrogen more than any other 
fertility element. Phosphorus runs a 
close second in deficiency substances; 
potash deficiencies were found to be 
much less common. 


IN a recommended livestock schedule 
‘ollowed by assessors in the state of 
Washington the beef cattle category is 
broken down into animals 3 to 12 months, 
assessed on a basis of $15 minimum; 
| to 2 years, $25 minimum; 2 to 3 years, 
$385; cows, beef type, $30; bulls, 2 to 5 
years, $40; registered beef cattle, $75. 


AMERICAN FARMS are growing larger 
mM size but lessening in number. These 
facts are shown in a chart reproduced 
In the January issue of Agricultural 
Situation, published at Washington by 
the BAE. For example, in 1920 the 
average size farm ran to 150 acres; in 
1945 the acreage was closer to 200. In 
1920, on the other hand, there were 
6,100,000 farms of more than 10 acres; 


by 1945 this number had shrunk to a 
9,250,000 figure. 


March, 1947 





Foreign Notes 


The somewhat surprising disclosure 
that cattle numbers in Great Britain in- 


creased during the war by about 7 per | 


cent comes from Prof. A. E. Darlow of 
the animal husbandry department, Okla- 
homa A&M College. Speaking before 
the annual convention of the American 
Society of Animal Production in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Darlow recounted first-hand 
observations made during a visit in Eng- 
land. The cattle numbers rise, he attri- 
buted mainly to the fact that the British 
government placed great importance on 
the production of fresh whole milk, and 
concentrated on dairy cattle. Hog and 
sheep numbers, he said, had decreased. 


Restoration of the 2,500,000 acres of 
pasture in The Netherlands, flooded by 
the Germans during the last months of 
the war, has progressed so well that 
Dutch cattle herds are rapidly approach- 


ing pre-war numbers and quality. The | 


Netherlands Information Bureau states 
in a recent press release, however, that 
Holland’s 2,570,000 head of cattle suf- 
fered greatly and are still handicapped 


by a scarcity of fodder, prices of which 


have risen in the world market. 


The “Mt. Whitney,” UNRRA’s huge 
livestock carrier, on Jan. 24 left this 
country for her fourth and perhaps last 
voyage to Poland. Aboard were 1,502 
draft and dairy animals destined to help 
the Poles restock their farms, which 
during the war and occupation lost over 
2,500,000 horses alone. 


animal population in Europe back to pre- 


war levels.) Three veterinarians and a | 


crew of 60 stock handlers look after the 
“Whitney’s” passengers en route. 


From now on the Argentine institute 
for promotion of foreign trade will be 
the exclusive purchaser of cattle in Ar- 
gentina and will handle all exports of 
meat and meat products. 


Although sanitary authorities and 
veterinarians of Uruguay profess to feel 
no alarm over the situation, recent re- 
ports from that country indicate that 
foot-and-mouth disease has spread there 
considerably, touching on areas not 
hitherto affected. 


In the Department of Commerce 
publication Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Margaret E. Wambsganns of the textile 
and leather division analyzes develop- 
ments and trends in production, export 
and domestic use of South American 
hides and skins. Taking up various 
specific countries, the article shows that 
most of them are now keeping more of 
their hides and skins within their bor- 
ders and developing their domestic in- 
dustries at the expense of foreign trade. 


(It is estimated | 
that it will take 12 years to bring the | 





COWBOY 
PANTS 


Have AL 
“These Features, 





Sanforized- 

Shrunk! 

* 1135 oz. 
Cowboy 
Denim! 


“7A, Branded Cow- 
~ | aN Hide Label! 


ti (LS Scratch-Proof 
= Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 
Denim 


The H. D. LEE CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend. Ind. 

Trenton. N. J. 


Shrinkage Less Than 1% 


Copyright 
1943 











THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 


and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 
Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 

Does Not Miss 


Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
up or injured. Each of its operations is smooth, 
fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded 
into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO.., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 








10, bottle of ink and 
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Council Bluffs 
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Complete with set of figures 1 to 


full instructions, all for $4.00. 
and complete line of supplies, 


Breeders Supply Co. 



























































































“Where to Buy” Dept. 


Classified rates: 50 cents a line; lower rates for 3 
and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 








RANCHES AND FARMS 





FLASH 


Well improved Oregon ranch. Will grass lease, 
5- or 10-year contract, $6,000 year if buy 
$16,500 inventory. Capacity 1,000 cows, 1,000 
tons hay. Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 





CALIFORNIA CATTLE RANCH 


Year around grazing, 500 head. 9,360 A. 
deeded land; additional outside summer range. 
Good improves. Live stream. On highway. Elect. 
$72,000.00. s i 

Vv. C. Bryant, Redding, California 


120-ACRE Creek Bottom; 6-room house, base- 
ment, barn; lots of good timber; $50 per acre. 
H. M. Carpenter, Iola, Kansas. 


154 ACRES ON Washington side of lower Colum- 
bia River. 80 acres in cultivation. 80 x 60 ft. 
barn in top-notch condition, silo, feed room, | 
fully equipped milk house, all farm machinery. | 
Completely modern 7-room farm house. Plenty 
water year around. Over million feet standing 
timber. Not stocked now but will handle 50 
head beef cattle or 25 milk cows. Located in 
profitable Portland marketing area. For price | 
and further information write Maryellen Jersey 
Farm, Deep River, Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FARM EQUIPMENT 
FLAME THROWERS: Burn weeds, heat tanks, 
thaw pipes; necessary farm equipment. AER- 
OIL BURNERS: 2-gallon tank, $16.50; 4-gallon, 
$22.00; 5-gallon, $27.25; sprayer attachment, 
$3.50. DOBBINS, 4-gallon, $19.25; SUPER- 
FLAME, 3-gallon, $18.95; postpaid. Western 
Seed Company, 1425 15th St., Denver, Colorado. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A book | 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is 
free, no obligation. Simply address Beery 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 1443, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 


MOUNTED STEER HORNS, six-foot spread, for | 
sale. Free photo. Lee Bertillion, Palestine, | 
Texas. 


WINDMILLS, direct from factory, $33.00 up. 
Guaranteed 5 years. Free literature. Write to- 
day. Currie Windmill, Box 400, Salina, Kansas. 


Ma Mayme ae er 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Indisputable records —on farms and in official contests — 
PROVE that Milking Shorthorns are best all-around breed. 
Produce 4% milk, have greatest value of all milk breeds. This 




















ORE 4% MILK AND 















TWO-WAY bargaining power makes Milking Shorthorns 
oe oe FREE facts. Or oe en 
journal, Trial subscription, six months, 50c; one year, : 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 

Dept. AC-52, 809 W. Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, 
Chicago 9, Illinois 













Western’s 1947 Garden Guide 


You will thrill to this splendid New 
Catalog. Everything in Seeds, Plants, 


Roses, etc. Free for the asking. 


THE WESTERN SEED CO. OENVER. 


Ads make ACP go ‘ . . and the magazine's | 
yours, you know ... so... help the 











advertiser grow. 
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LIVESTOCK AND 
RANGE REPORT 


According to the western livestock 
and range report for Feb. 1, as issued 
by the Denver western livestock office 
of the BAE, western range feed and 
grazing conditions were generally good 
during January, with a fairly good sup- 
ply of old range feed. Livestock was in 
good condition, generally, with a little 
more than usual seasonal shrink. Few 
thin cattle were reported and the Jan- 
uary marketings from the western states 
were considerably greater than in Jan- 
uary of 1946. This resulted from a 
rather heavy movement from wheat pas- 
tures and a tendency to market fed cat- 
tle after a short feed. There was also 
some movement of stockers and feeders 
to meet an active demand. Cattle death 
losses were light. 


The reported condition of cattle and 
calves on Feb. 1 was 82 per cent, com- 


| pared with 84 per cent the previous 


month; 82 per cent a year ago, and the 
20-year (1923-42) average of 84 per 
cent. The range feed condition was 77 
per cent, compared with 80 per cent a 
month earlier; 79 per cent a year ago, 
and the 20-year (1923-42) average of 
78 per cent. 


NEW WAY TO FEED PHOSPHATES 


The Washington agricultural extension 
service is the source of information on 
a new way to feed phosphates to cattle: 
through their drinking water. Experi- 
ments have shown, says Joseph Muir, 
extension animal husbandman, that two 
forms of phosphates can be used suc- 
cessfully—di-sodium phosphate and de- 
flourinated (non-poisonous) triple super- 
phosphate at the rate of 6.5 grams in 6 
gallons of water. “This way the cattle 
assimilated it easily.” 


LIVESTOCK ON FARMS 


(In Thousands) 


dan. All Milk Beef Hogs, Sheep, 

1 Cattle Cattle Cattle Pigs Lambs* 
1935 68,846 36,357 32,489 39,066 51,808 
1936 67,847 35,452 32,395 42,975 51,136 
1937 66,038 34,853 31,245 43,083 50,848 
1938 65,249 34,774 30,475 44,525 51,063 
1939 .. 66,029 35,626 30,403 50,012 51,348 
1940 . 68,309 36,432 31,877 61,165 52,107 
1941 71,755 37,383 34,372 54,353 53,920 
1942 76,025 38,837 37,188 60,607 56,213 
1943 .......... 81,204 40,240 40,964 73,881 55,150 
1944 85,334 41,257 44,077 83,741 50,782 
1945 . 85,573 40,849 44,724 59,331 46,520 
1946 . 82,434 39,093 43,341 61,301 42,436 
1947 81,050 38,469 42,581 56,901 38,571 


“Includes sheep and lambs in feedlots on feed for 
market. 


HEREFORD 

Tehama County cattlemen’s sale, Cal..... 
S. J. Kock, Nebr. 
RN PINON FOR no ees cecal 


UI WRI RIAA oases sss oo cece eck 
Coder & Wade, Nebr. 


ANGUS— 
Pacific Coast Association, Calif............. 
National Angus sale, Chicago 


POLLED HEREFORD— 
P. S. Ginsbach, S. D. 












SOME RECENT SALES 


















CALENDAR 


Mar. 5-16—Ft. Worth Stock Show, Ft, Wor 


Tex. 

Mar. 10-11—Convention, New Mexico 
Growers, Albuquerque. 

Mar. 11-13—Convention, Kansas Livestock 
Wichita. 

Mar. 15—Idaho Bull Sale, Twin Falls, 

Mar. 18-19—Convention, Texas & South 
Cattle Raisers Assn., Ft. Worth. 

Mar. 25-31—Southwestern Livestock Show 
Sale, El Paso, Tex. , 

Mar. 29-Apr. 3—Grand National Junior Liyess 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

Apr. 9-10—Convention, Idaho Cattlemen, 

May 16-17—Convention, Washington Ca 
Ellensburg. 

_~ ee Montana Stockgre 

utte. 

June 3-4—Convention, Wyoming Stock 
Lander. 

June 5-7—Convention, South Dakota 
Growers, Mobridge. 

June 9-10—Convention, North Dakota Stock 

Williston. 


June 12-14—Convention, Nebraska Stock g 
ers, North Platte. 


ul 





LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 





Total 5-Yr, Avg, 
1946 1945 
RECEIPTS— ne 
Calves 6,818 7,070 657i: 
Cattle .. 21,278 = 22,172 18.87 
ere ee 28,465 25,34? = - 35,901 
Sheep and Lambs 26,147 27,658 27,61) 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 





Cattle 4,107 3,90 
Calves 690 81 
Hogs 531 676 
Sheep and Lambs 3,890 3,944 


435 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTIO _ 





Cattle 1,403 1,012 a 
Calves 591 440 ecoeill 
Hogs 5,844 4,911 
Sheep and Lambs _ 1,542 1,440 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Feb. 17, 1947 Feb. 20, 1946} 
Steers—Choice .......... $24.00-29.00 $16.50-18.00 § 
Steers—Good ............ 21,50-25.50  15.50-17.%5 
Steers—Medium ........ 16.50-23.50  12.50-16.00 


Vealers—Good-Choice 23.00-28.00  14.00-16.50 











Calves—Gd.-Ch. ........ 17.00-20.00 13.00-15.00 Fe 
F. & S steers— by 
Good-Choice .......... 16.75-21.50  13.00-15.00 } 

F. & S. Steers— 

CMANEOS, ooo a 14.00-16.75 10.00-13.00 
Hogs—(200-240 Ibs.) 26.50-27.00 14.85 only 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch, ........ 22.50-23.15  15.00-15.50 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. .......... 8.50- 9.50 7.50- 8.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) ¥ 









Feb.1 Jan.1 Feb. 1 Feb. (ieeaatiem 
1947 1947 1946 ‘ 
Frozen Beef .................. 169,198 148,948 168,605 
A cis ce cacecsaxi sc 9,652 7,071 10,548 
WE IID ssenectvrenicens 387,803 276,232 396,740 
Lamb, Mutton .............. 17,179 16,893 19,189 
Lard & Rend. Pork Fat 122,239 68,756 83,489 " 
Total Poultry . 317,207 316,577 363,954 ra 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS nw 3 
(New York) P- 
Feb. 17, 1947 Feb. 19, 1946 


Str. & Heifer—Ch..... $39.00-42.00 1 A 









Str. & Heifer—Gd.... 36.00-38.00 20.5 

Cow—Commercial 25.00-28.00  18.50-19.0 
Veal—Choice ............ 40.00-45.00 21.50-22.50 
Veal—Good__ .............. 38.00-43.00  20.50-21.50 
Lamb—Choice ............ 43.00-45.00 26.00-27.00 
Lamb—Good .............. 42.00-44.00 24.50-25.50 
Ewe—Commercial 38.00-42.00 12.00-13.00 
















Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs. 50.00-52.00 25.25-26.50 














3 
No. Avg. sv. 
326 $405 All bulls, top, $1,900.|) 4° = ° 
57 388 Top, $1,500. , 
49 1,014 14 bulls average $1,82L |Fi 
50 2,500 Attendance, 3,000. 
52 527 Top, $2,470. 
66 546 Top female, $3,000. 
178 913 39 bulls average $1,139. 
52 468 Top, $2,000. 





AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


